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18th Century Portraits 
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“Toupees” 


For the first time in more than a century 
America is developing a style of her own and 
no longer has to fall back on the period styles 
of the past, according to a speech on “Art and 
the Machine Age,” which Walter Dorwin 
Teague delivered to the Detroit Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. “The latter,” 
he said, “are just so many toupees plucked | 
from more fertile heads to cover the baldness 
of our invention. 

“Today we live in a machine age—an age 
of mass production—and, like it or not, the 
geometry of the machines has gotten into our 
eyes and into our minds. It influences all our | 
likes and dislikes. 

“As a result we see a certain family resem- | 
blance appearing in perfume bottles and sky- | 
scrapers, automobiles and women’s gowns, re- | 
frigerators and jewelry, just as the ages of 
Louis XV or the brothers Adam created theirs. 

“By the time the world realizes that this is 
really what ‘modern art’? means, we shall be | 
living in a frame of beauty and enjoying it, | 
rich in the possession of authentic style.” 


Gould’s Art Bequests 


The Metropolitan Museum will receive three | 
marble sculptures by Augustus St. Gaudens and | 
a marble by Herbert Adams under the will of 
Charles W. Gould. The works by St. Gaudens | 
are portraits of Mrs. Gould, who died in 1883. 

The Fellows of Harvard University, for the 
use of the Fogg Art Museum, will receive an 
antique marble which was a part of a Roman 
sarcophagus and the Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation will get $10,000 and all the oils, 
water colors, favrile glass and enamels. 
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During April 
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mer Exhibitions and Art Colonies 


Macbeth Gallery 
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The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
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lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 
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576 Madison Avenue, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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300 Atrocities 





a lei b 
As a result of “modern high pressure sales- 
F. Kleinberger pope's 
manship and cheap reproduction methods,” the 
meretricious version of the American 


same 


Galleries, Inc. 


oy has been repeated 300 times in war 


the United States, 






1 1 } 
r} throncl it sa iadnieandll 
lais tnroughout accora- 


Established 1848 


to Herbert Adams, who heads the special 
committee on war memorials of the National 

ANCIENT PAINTINGS Sculpture Society. 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES A protest from Mrs. Robert E. Burke fo- 
cused the attention of Mr. Adams and his 
of all Schools associates on the “American doughboy.” In her 
letter to the National Sculpture Society, Mrs. 


and Burke wrote: 


“The 


the doughboy 


number of towns in Indiana having 
monument runs into the teens, 
§ Attica, has two. This same 
oe statue waved his grenade at me one cold Feb- 


ruary dawn last winter as I rode through Can- 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


and one village, 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St 


ton, Conn., and a few days later he said fare- 
PARIS: 9 Rue de I’Echelle well to me at Canaan, Conn. Friendly, but is | 
it art?” 


Adams, James Earle Fraser, Henry Hering, 
| Edward McCartan and A. A. Weinman. 


| wrote: 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firru Ave., 


here in the form of soldiers’ 

the Civil War. 
| that public taste and discrimination had suf- 
x ficiently advanced to protect us from 
| commercial enterprises, we now realize to our 
| dismay that we are simply repeating ourselves, 

but in a vastly exaggerated form, owing to 
| modern high pressure salesmanship, and cheap, 
| flimsy reproduction methods which were unde- 
| veloped 50 years ago. 
“We feel 
| which cannot possibly be accused of 
| prompted by self-interest, can do much to pro- 
| tect the coming generation from the humiliation 
of being confronted on all sides by commercial 
| reproductions of bad art, bad taste and wholly 
| unworthy memorials to those we wish to honor. 
“If you can drive just that one idea into 

BANKERS TRUST BUILDING | the of committees, the 
598 Madison Avenue, New York menace will perish.” 
Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 


New York 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 





DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 
Egyptian, Greek and 


Persian Antiquities 


consciousness com- 


mercial 


How Clever We Are! 


The American people are too cl lever to take 












that organizations such as yours, | 
being | 


The reply to Mrs. Burke was signed by Mr. | 


They 


“This country was made the laughing stock | 
of the world because of the absurdities erected | 


monuments after 
While in 1920 we did think 


these | 





Robert Hyman & Son eriously the “straight hoaxing” of much 
nc accot to Carola Spaeth, por- | 
OLD PORTRAITS AND painter, who is being given a complimen- 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS exhibition by the Plastic Club of Phila- 
653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) pene. f ba J. Ff 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK “It is perhaps this very cleverness.” Miss 
Spaeth said in the Phi phia Inquirer, “on 
the part of citizens of this country which may 
DELPHIC STUDIOS |. Buse wn for tho « reputation for lack of ap 
seesaw bie “tas Sue] is st | 
exhibition of watercolors by ee ore wis ; — ee a 
WILLIAM SANGER ‘ ur Col n are most 
\ it is W ing. 
drawings of Cuba by Maroto : 
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37 West 57th St., New York 
PAINTINGS BY 
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Fine Paintings 
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New York City 
Bank Bldg. 
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$250,000? 


“4 Youth With a Black Cap,” by Rembrandt. 


This is the “Portrait of a Boy” by Rem- 
brandt, which Sir Joseph Duveen has sold to 
the William Rockhill Nelson Trust for Kansas 
City’s new art museum. The “asking price” 
for the work was $250,000, but the exact figure 
the Trust paid has not been made public. 

In the last fortnight the Rembrandt authen- 
ticity controversy has occupied many columns 
of newspaper space. The Kansas City acquisi- 
tion has added one more to a public collection 


for 


for future experts to fight about. 


Toledo’s Annual 


Toledo artists 
Annual 
Art, under 
ion of Art Societies, which includes the Tile 

Toledo Women Artists, 


ts’ League, Artklan, 


are holding their Thirteenth 
the Toledo 


the auspices of the Toledo Federa- 


Exhibition in Museum of 


Toledo Women 





Museum School and 
School Art Instructors. Only work done 


within the past year has been accepted in the 





ibition., which will be held until April 26. 

Honorable 
received by 
David E 





mentions for oil 
John F. 


Wildermuth and George Jensen; for 


paintings were 


Swalley, Fred Vuillement, 


‘r colors, Louis Bruyere, Catherine Lauer, 
Grace Rhoades Dean and Jack Rideout; for 
pastels, Howard Schuler, Lulu M. Snell and 


Robert A. Dohn; for prints, Morris Henry 
H bbs, 4 KE est Dean, Grace Rhoades Dear 
Paul Perlmutter. 





‘The Oranges’ Annual Show 
The Sixth Exhibition of the Art 
Center of the Oranges is being held at the 
Art Center Galleries, East Orange, N. J., until 
April 26. There are 640 items in the catalogue 
and 118 exhibitors. 


: 
Annual 
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Detroit Gets a Nebuchadnezzar Dragon 


European Editor 
H. §. CLIOLKOWSKI 


26 rue Jacob, Paris 





‘Number 14 





Babylonian Tile Dragon. Reign of Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 B.C.). 


A dragon relief of glazed tile which formed 
part of the walls of Babylon in the time of 
King Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 B. C.) has 
been given to the Detroit Art Institute by the 
Founders Society. It represents a fantastic 
beast with the head of a serpent, the horn of 
a unicorn, the tail of a scorpion, the forelegs 
of a lion, the hindlegs of an eagle, wrought in 
yellow, green and black against a background 
of blue glaze. It reflects all the power, pride 
and splendor of Babylon. 

It formed part of the Ishtar gate, the great 
north gate of Babylon, which was excavated 
in 1902 by Dr. Robert Koldewey. The gate, as 
found by the German expedition, was about 
120 feet thick, a huge double 


structure built 


“Lord Milbank” 


“17 


Sir Joseph Duveen, Baronet, will 


soon Sali 





when he 
irns next Autumn it will be as “Lord Mil- 


He expected to be made a peer of the 


His friends expect that 





last year, but something intervened. 
The title of “Lord Milbank,” if this is tl 
chosen name, will be appropriate, for it is par- 
ticularly Sir Joseph’s benefactions to the Na- 
tional Gallery, Milbank, 
“the Tait Gallery,” that 


varding in making him 





commonly known as 


England will be re- 





a peer, 


Colonial Art Exhibition for Rome 

The “Ente Auto-nomo di Fiera di Tripoli,” 
(Incorporated Society for a Tripolitan Fair) 
desired to organize the first International Co- 
lonial Art Exhibition in Rome next Autumn. 
Col. Rudolfo Giorgi, representative of the so- 
ciety, presented the proposal to Mussolini, and 
I] Duce approved it. 


of baked tiles, asphalt and layers of reeds. Row 
after row of marching beasts, forming a coat 
of glazed tile, were on the northern wall. 
Built by Nebuchadnezzar, the Ishtar gate 
was one of the striking features of Babylon in 
the last period of its glory between the fall of 
Assyria in 632 B. C. and the conquest by 
Persia in 538 B. C. From it an avenue stretched 
through the center of the city, leading past 
the Temple of Marduk and the Tower of 
Babel, a huge stepped pyramid crowned by a 
sanctuary, and the hanging gardens of Semi- 
ramis, one of the seven wonders of the world 
which Nebuchadnezzar had constructed as an 
artificial knoll for his bride, who came from 
the mountain country of Media. 


“Ko . ti 99 
oyptian 

Londoners may have an opportunity to view 
King Tut-ankh-Amen’s 


some time within the next three 


the priceiess relics ol 


years, if 





tained from the Egyptian 
with Dr. 
ptian minister to Lon- 


permission can be 





authorities. 
Hafez Afi Pash 


don, and it is understood, has been approved 


the Egyptiar 


in originated 








s. However. since 





these relics are age and the risk 
f transportation would be enormous, a com- 


uthorized to investigate the 
problems that such an exhibit would involve. 
' 


The exhibition would 


mission Nas been 





ye on the scale of the 


Persian exhibition which has recently closed 
House without, of course, any 
features of commercialism. The display would 


surpass anything ever seen in London, for it 


at Burlington se 





would include, besides such invaluable treasures 
as Tut-ankh-Amen’s gilded chair, alabaster 
cups, vases, statues, jewels and garments of 
3,000 years ago, the incomparable head of 


Queen Nefertiti, now in Berlin. 
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Still Life Presented 





“Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” Jan 
Breughel and Antony Van Dyck. 


A “History of Still Life 
ranged by students taking the museum course 


Exhibition,”  ar- 


at Harvard University, is being held at the 
Fogg Art Museum during April. The object 
is to suggest, through typical pictures of dis- 
tinction, the history of still life painting and 
The students 


and 


t, which seems to hold 


its present trend. are attenpt- 


ing to reveal the dramatic aesthetic in- 






terest in this form of a 
little enjoyment for the casual museum visitor. 


represented, 


A Bleary Gigolo? 


In the show the moderns are well 


The greatest snag in 





velopment in this country is the timidity of 


the average American business man, says Gard- 
Hale, who last winter 
at the Marie Steiner Gall 


born in 


held an exhibitior 
s, N. Y. 


norance, ne 


ner 





artistic timidity is 
“and is nurtured in an almost childlike fear 
of ridicule. rm in a boyish 
shyness toward art as a subject of conversa- 
tion and toward 
class of people. 
“The artist, in the eyes of the 


railroad president and autom 


It takes concrete fe 


the artists themselves as 


a long-haired, ble 





ry-eyed, type of per- 


son. ken seriously. 





He is simply not tz 
important thing lies in the damaging el 
this attitude 
fact 
attitude there can be no real renaissance of art 


in America. 


has upon today and in 


that until business 





over 


“Nothing really fundamental can 
plished until 
tude 





} : ' 
Dusiness chan 


men 


get over their ridiculous 


toward art, 
timidity and look upon artists as men in busi 


ness as important as their own, even though 


you and I know that it is actually more im- 
portant.” 
Mr. Hal ho designed a series of panels 





the Chrysler Building) 
is Merchants’ 


states that it is 


ub (atop 








mur Trust 
Bank in C 
condition when 


has of market 


t 
} 
and a 





a de pl 








the only way a mural 


today is 





x his 


wares 





gratiate himself with the right people 
able to drink and still talk intelligently.” 


“You’d be staggered,” he said, “at the num- 
ber of contracts for art that have been ar- 
ranged while the contractor was under the 


in Its Historical Phase 





“Mallards,” by Walt Kuhn. Courtesy of 
Marie Harriman Gallery. 


including works by Cézanne, Van Gogh, Henri 
Rousseau, Matisse, Derain and Walt Kuhn. 
Reproduced above is a painting by Walt Kuhn, 
lent by the Marie Harriman Galleries, and in 
contrast, also, a canvas containing a medallion 
by Van Dyck enclosed in a flower wreath by 
Jan (“Velvet”) Breughel (1567-1625), son of 
(1525-1599) from 
Arthur Edwin Bye Galleries of Philadelphia. 


The historical pictures are represented by a 


the greater Pieter Breughel. 


the 
de Heem XVIth century interior, and a South 
German interior. 


ifluence 


soothing 


Artists would be 
prohibition was really 


of alcohol. 


way if 


ig il 
in a bad en- 


tor ced 


“New Forms” 

Harvey Wiley Corbett of New York, chair- 
man of the Architectural Commission of the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 and Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, predicts 
an architecture in America more splendid than 
the world has ever known. He says further 
that architectural styles based on models of 
the past have their purpose and that 
there must be, in the near future, a style and 
type of building expressive of “this time, of this 
and of . 


sery ed 








age, is life.” Furthermore, he as- 


serted, our civilization is so different from any- 
hing the world has known before that it is 


ridiculous to t 


industries within 
the old forms, the products of antiquity. 
Mr. Corbett real that because of the 


izes 
ae ns. ieee He : 
rapidity with which civilization has advanced 


ry to house our 


the architect has had a tremendous problem to 
face. He says the architect must create new 
forms in construction more economic than those 
now in vogue. He reports that a close working 
alliance between architect and producer is de- 
throug! 





veloping the country 





She Saw “Mr. Angelo’s” Work 
“Miss Sarah Sue Robinson gave the life of 
Michael Angelo yesterday at the 
the North Chattanooga Book Club at the home 
f Mrs. J. Frank Boydston. Miss Robinson 
had seen the paintings of Mr. Angelo while 
| touring Europe the past summer.”—Quoted 
by “The American Mercury” from the Chat- 
| tanoega Times. 





meeting of 











Dying Voltaire 


“Voltaire” (Terra Cotta), by Pigalle. 


“I am 76 years of age and have just recov- 
ered from a severe illness which, for six weeks, 
maltreated me, both in body and soul. Mon- 
sieur Pigalle is about to come here, I am told, 
to make a study of my face, but to accomplish 
his aim it is necessary that I should possess a 
face, whereas one could hardly guess where its 
place is. My eyes have sunken three inches, my 
cheeks are like old parchment stuck on to bones 
which have nothing to hang on to. The 
few teeth I had left have « parted.” 

Thus in 1770 Voltaire wrote of Jean-Baptiste 
Pigalle’s intention of coming to Fernay, where 
the philosopher lived in exile, to make studies 
for a statue in his honor. Pigalle (1714-1785) 
at first despaired of getting the energetic old 
man to remain in one position long enough 
even for a sketch. Finally, after getting him 
interested in the subject of the Golden Calf of 
Aaron, Pigalle made a quick study of his head. 
Fearing to spoil this impression, Pigalle had 
his moulder make a cast immediately. 

a terra cotta bust of Vo!- 
discovered in the possession of a 
Parisian family. It was evidently of the Pigalle 
type as the position of the head and the drap- 
ery corresponded closely with the treatment of 
the lost Denon bust, which Pigalle did on his 
return to Paris. This portrait, identified with 
a later portrait of Voltaire of 1778 as a deriva- 
tive of the Fernay sketch, has been acquired 
by the City Art Museum of St. 


Several years ago 


taire was 


Louis. 


Warsaw’s Poster Censorship 
“Have artistic asks the 
policeman in Warsaw of the “sandwich man” or 
the driver of an advertising vehicle. A new city 
law puts all movable advertisements under the 


you an license?” 


control of a board which passes on their artistic 
value. Posters on the walls of buildings and 
elsewhere than on the advertiser’s own prop- 
erty are included in the restriction. 


New Los Angeles Gallery 
Catherine C. Polk, who for several years con- 
ducted the Polk Art Galleries in Long Beach, 
California, recently opened the Polk Galleries 
at $903 Sunset Boulevard, West Los Argeles. 





on- 
ch, 
ries 
les. 


273 Art Shows 


Next season the College Art Association plans 
to greatly expand its series of traveling exhibi- 
tions. Thirty-five collections are now scheduled 
to be circulated throughout the United States 
and four will tour Canada and Porto Rico. 
Each will be shown at approximately seven in- 
stitutions so that during the season these ex- 
hibitions will be seen in at least 273 places. 

The exhibitions are divided into four groups, 
American, Foreign, International and Applied 
Arts. In the American group there will be, in 
addition to five exhibitions of contemporary 
American art, an “Historical Survey of Ameri- 
can Art,” two “regional” exhibitions and three 
“subject” exhibitions, the latter being ‘“Sea- 
scapes,” “American Scenes and Subjects” and 
“Portraits of Young People.” Seascapes by one 
painter are often monotonous, but the associa- 
tion will get away from this fault by including 
in its show the works of such ranking marine 
painters as Homer, Lie, Henri, Bellows, Kent, 
Thieme and Woodward. The two “regional” 
groups will include “Moods of the Middle 
West,” comprising paintings by Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio artists, “Paintings by 
Woodstock Artists.” 

There will be ten foreign exhibitions. Out- 
standing will be “The Art of Modern Hungary” 
which will include 40 paintings and 25 pieces of 
sculpture by the younger Hungarian artists of 
today. Its sponsors believe it should constitute 
one of the foremost showings of modern art 
next season. Other shows in this group will be 
“Dutch Paintings, Genre and Still Life,” “Little 
Dutch Masters,” “Contemporary Art from 
Catalonia,” ‘Modern German Woodcuts,” 
“Modern Japanese Prints” and “Rodin’s Sculp- 
ture.” 

In the international group of exhibitions will 
be included one of 200 drawings from the collec- 
tion of Dan Fellows Platt, representing Italian, 
French, German and English artists, made avail- 
able through the generosity of Mr. Platt. Two 
other important shows will be “Drawings by 
Sculptors’—100 drawings accompanied by some 
20 pieces of sculpture—and “Artists’ Portraits 
by Themselves and by Their Friends.” In addi- 
tion there will be the first annual exhibition of 
international water colors. 

A further announcement from the association 
states that it is sponsoring and will circulate the 
exhibition of Indian Tribal Arts. of which John 
Sloan is the president and which will be shown 
in New York next December. 


and 


“Segregation” of Art 


W. Reynolds-Stephens, president of the Royal 
Society of British Sculptors, in a speech at 
the society’s annual dinner, upbraided the 
present generation for the spread of ugliness 
in home surroundings. According to the Lon- 
don Times, he stated the race was becoming 
content to have art more and more concen- 
trated in museums and galleries. Fine build- 
ings were ruthlessly destroyed to make way for 
utilitarian concrete blocks of unhomelike flats, 
full of mechanical devices. Walls of homes 
were now mostly left bare; mantelpieces, places 
for a few fine family possessions, had gone with 
the fires which were replaced by ugly electric 


heaters——and music was now served out 
through machines. 
To illustrate the trend of the times, the 


speaker told how a committeee. organized to 
fight the spread of ugliness. offered the town of 
Chiddingford, Surrey, a beautiful work by a dis- 
tinguished British sculptor. “But,” he said, 
“the town authorities refused it, even though 
the pedestal and cost of erection were included 
in the gift.” 





Turner 





Coppet 


Courtesy of Maurice de 


and 
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t he 


Sea 


SHAKESPEARE CiiFF, Dover Beacu, ENGLisH CHANNEL 
A Painting by Joseph Mallord William Turner 


“Who loves the sea, loves me,” 
The picture said. 

The artist, long since dead, 

Had painted as only he 

Could paint the sea. 

In this his deathless masterpiece 
The artist’s spirit lives 

Beyond the man’s decease, 

And cannot die. 


The soul of Turner’s here transformed 
Into immortal elemental rocks 
Of rare vitality, 
Into immortal elemental waves, 
Which seem indeed to be 
Part and parcel of the living sea; 
Dashing those rocks, 
And wrecking tossing boats, 
And harboring hidden light 
Of green and pink and white, 
And subtle tints of color ineffable, 
Shot through the clouds and on the marvelous 

cliff 
That from Shakespeare’s named— 
Around the wide world famed, 
Vighty in the straits 
As was his genius in the walks of men; 
Guarding the gates of England—Britain’s power, 
A sun-bathed, sea-splashed tower; 
One of wild Nature’s grandest citadels 
Towering above those waves, 
Beyond the gift of words to characterize; 
And in that infinite atmospheric life 
Of heaven’s blue upon the canvas; 
Full of vivid, vital, virile 
And celestial mystery; 
Matchless elsewhere 
Among all masters of the brush; 
The moving, splashing, glowing, reflecting 
Surfaces, folds, angles, and sparkling sprays 
Of the live ocean itself, 
Frozen, vet fluent, within the picture’s frame 

Two New Titians 

From the obscurity of accumulated varnish 
have appeared two more masterpieces by old 
masters, this time attributed by the experts 
to Titian. Both are self-portraits. The dis- 
covery was made by Frank T. Sabin, London 
art connoisseur. One portrait came from the 
collection of the Earl of Ashburnham and the 
other from that of the Earl of Darnley. The 


Ashburnham portrait shows the aged master 


For all time! 

Turner's immortal gift to mortals; 
His boundless power, 

And that of the sea! 


Here is majesty, 

Turbulence and force, 

And verisimilitude; 

And soft atmosphere , 
Of fluid or of vaporous pearl and opal; 

And all his—the artist’s—personal symbolism 

And manner inimitable, most inspired 

With the genius of one who duplicated nature; 

Who seemed to gather up 

Into his titantic, god-like arms 

The coast and rocks and waves 
And cliffs and clouds above, 
And their supernal light, 

And draw them to himself, 
And fix them fast— 
Embalming part of Nature’s own 

Dynamic and expressive force, 

And ever-changing aspect 

Of her eternal essence, for our sight, 

Iler shifting, subtle resplendency of light; 
And offering to such as have eyes to see 

The very most superlative picture of the sea! 


’ 


And then, ’twould seem, he gave the scene 

A new creative touch, 

His fingers like to God’s! 

Like unto Nature’s, 

His technique changefully responds 

To differing lights upon the canvas thrown. 

The silent picture murmurs and seems 

To speak with muffled roar, 

With beat of its salt waves upon the rocky 
shore, 

Imparting musically its surging vocal message: 

“Who loves the Sea, loves me! 

For am I not a fragment of the Sea?” 


—Wittiam Harper Davis. 


with an unfinished sketch in his hand and a 
statue of Venus by his side, and the second 
represents Titian with his first teacher, Sebas- 
tiano Zuccato. 


R. R. Tatlock, art expert and critic of the 
Daily Telegraph, holds they are genuine with- 
“No other artist of that time 
and school could conceivably have painted any- 
thing so full of poise and composition and so 
subtle in tone and color.” 


out question: 
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Davis Translates His Art Into Words 





“New 


Stuart Davis 


mood have been both highly praised and severe- 


. Whose creations in the abstract 


ly condemned, is holding an exhibition of his 


latest work at the Downtown Gallery, New 
York, until April 19 
In the catalogue Mr. Davis translates into 


words the ideas behind his paintings: 
must tell a story. 


“A picture 
This story can have pictorial! 
existence only through the artist’s concept of 
form. There are an infinite number of form 
concepts av ailable. My own is very simple, and 


is based on the assumption that space is con- 


We Siuicin Alone 


St. Louis, “on its own’ 
aid of a 
of the Post-Impressionists on a scale commen- 
surate with their 
Meyric R. Rogers, 


Museum, the 


’ and not through the 
“circuit exhibition,” is viewing the art 
significance. Assembled by 
director of the City Art 
exhibition (until April 26) is 
proving to be an epochal event in Missouri. 
Included are 42 paintings and prints by 
those masters of French “modernism” whosc 
date from 1880, thus supplementing 
the loan exhibition of French paintings “from 
1800 to 1880,” held at the museum in January. 
The scope of the show, made possible through 
the generosity of a number of New York art 
may be best judged by Mr. Rogers’s 
own estimate: “Nowhere in the country can an 
exhibition of the Post-Imp ressionist 
be seen which 1 
this gr up. z 


activities 





dealers, 


movement 
is comparable in importance 
The paintings present an 


notable 


imposing array 

the great men of modern 
art in France—Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Matisse, Derain, 
Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and Braque. ‘The 


canvases by 
Gauguin, 
Modigliani, Redon, 
Utrillo, Vlaminck 


embrace lithographs. 


Penman 
I 1casso, 


prints 
etchings, aquatints and wood cuts, 
being lent from t ll n 
Swope of St. Louis. Art firms 
d-Ruel, Knoedler, Val 
—— 5 


Ww eyhe— 


a large part 
of Horace M. 
making loans 
ne Gallery, Wil- 
Balzac, Maric 











Rogers, 


that they are all at 


wrote Mr. 
peated 
} 


by the same impulse to set down not th 











San Be? we Bah. Ba 


wO37 


York—Paris,” by 


Stuart Davis 





that matter is discontinuous. In 


] 
} 


juous, and 


my formal 1€ question of 
r. I never ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Does this picture have depth or is it flat?’ 
I consider 


ceive Ol 


concept U two or more 


dimensions does not ente 
} « a | , + 
such a irrelevant. | 
form (matter) as existing in 
linear 


question con- 
space in 
It follows then that 
the forms of the subject are analyzed in terms 
yf angular variation from 
directional 


terms of direction, 


successive bases of 
radiation. The phenomena of color, 
size, shape, and texture are the result of 
angular variation. I believe that all 
forms are valid.” 





they see but the world they perceive 
is not likely that all these men will 
accorded places among 
though some have 


within. Tt 
in time be 
the greatest masters, 
already been awarded seats 
among the mighty which they will 
occupy. 


continue to 
All of them have, however, earned our 
respect for helping to clear away unnecessary 
obstructions before the vision of the artist— 
obstructions which have accumulated and grown 


up since the renaissance. 


Gold for Guelph 
lhe Guelph Treasure is finding its way into 
various American museums. Announcement has 
just been made of the purchase of the “Stand- 
ird Cross” by the Antiquarian Society of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, a characteristic ex- 
ample by a Brunswick artist of 1325, the front 
chased on a ground of gilded silver foil and the 
figure of the Crucified, with the four Evangel- 
ists, chased on the four extremities of the Cross. 
A silver-gilt relic 
Guelph 


from the 
Treasure has been acquired by the 
Pennsylvania Museum through the gift of Dr. 
Charles Hart. 


case or capsula 


Lula Merrick Dead 
Lula -_ rick, well-beloved New York art 
tic, died in Misericordia Hospit: al on - il 11, 
She was of the 
James B. Townsend, 
Vews in 1904, she 


Townsend died, and The 





cr 
In the days of 
founded The Art 
assistant. Wher 


old gener 
who 
was his 


ation 


1 
to other 


Art News fell in 


and became 1¢ 
Lula Merrick, well t 


ered by many . 








Artists’ Choice 





Boris Deutsch. 
Harriman Gallery. 


“Young Woman,” 


Marie 


Shown at 


Art lovers who have visited the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery in New York and seen the group 


ot paintings by Boris Deutsch of Los An- 
les which are included in tl hibiti f 
geles which are included in the exhibition of 


“young Americans” there, will be interested 
to know that his art received high honor at 
the hands of his fellow California artists at 
this year’s annual at <4 Oakland Art Gallery 
\rtists who visited this exhibition were asked 
to vote on ten works, naming them in the order 
of preference. When this vote was counted it 
was found that his four pictures had taken the 


first, second, eighth and tenth places. “Young 
Woman in White” came first and “Christ” 
second. 

“The Lagoon” by Josef A. Bakos of New 


Mexico took third place, and “Still Life” by 
William Gaw of Berkeley fourth. The lay 
public voted the “popular Clyde 
Scott’s “The Lagoon.” 

The picture herewith reproduced is in the 
Marie Harriman Gallery group. 


prize” to 


Old Master Prices 


Ninety paintings by old masters from the 
collection of the Ehrich Galleries brought a 
total of $89,935 at a recent American Art 
Association auction, New York. The top price 
was $20,500 for Titian’s “Archbishop Querini,” 
sold to J. W. Ashley. 

Other important sales: 
“Mrs. John Bartlett,” 
leries; Gainsborough’s 
500, agent; Hoppner’s 
$4,600, agent; Raeburn’s “Dr. Benjamin Bell,” 
$6,000, Miss G. Brown; Sir Anthony Moro’s 
“Court Lady.” $3,500, John Levy Galleries. 


Gilbert Stuart’s 
$8,200, Ferargil Gal- 
“Ralph Leicester,” $6,- 
“Mrs. Sarah Barnes,” 


Lena May McCauley Resigns 

Lena May McCauley, for many years an art 
writer for the Chicago Evening Post, has re- 
signed her position and will devote her time 
to special work in the art field. Miss McCauley, 
through her service on the Post, endeared her- 
self to the great colony of artists in the Middle 
West, for she always their champion, in- 
terested in their advancement and proud of 
their achievements. The newsletter of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute speaks of her as a 
influence for _Bood in the growth of 
appreciation in Chicago.” 


was 


“positive 


1esthetic 


[Oo nw &S OM 





-_ on en ERASE 
NACE 


“Sinister” 





“Cat Washing,” by Barney Seale. 


By reproducing “Sinister Head,” a bronze by 
3arney Seale, English sculptor, THe Art 
DicEst merely puts a little bet on England. 
Good sportsmanship, that’s all. The French 
have been winning all the stakes. 

J. Leger & Son, historical English firm, which 
heretofore has dealt exclusively in old English, 
Italian, etc., art, has decided to go in for mod- 
ern English art, and the first exhibition under 
this policy is a joint one of Barney Seale and 
C. R. W. Nevinson [see another page]. 

If French art is being “put over” in America 
by a syndicate of dealers, why should not Brit- 
ish art have the Anglo-Saxon privilege of a 
“fair trial’? Barney Seale has been acclaimed 
by critics as one of the most brilliant sculptors 
of the younger British school. He is praised for 
his “drama” and his “technique.” He was a 
pupil of Frith at the Lambeth School of Art, 
but the World War made him a pilot in the air 
force. 

Since the war, Seale has been busy. He did 
the interior of the New Savoy Theatre in Lon- 
don and he is now supervising the recarving of 
certain interiors of the Houses of Parliament. 


Women vs. Men 

In spite of the fact that R. H. Wilenski 
criticizes “feminine” art so severely, as reported 
in the last number of Tue Art Dicest, women, 
judging from the prizes awarded at the Grand 
Central School of Art in the annual exhibition 
of student work, are at least to be considered. 
Of the 55 awarded, 32 went to women and 23 
to men. 

The Grand Central School has been called 
one of the most representative art schools in 
America and if the women were in the majority 
among the prize winners, it must be evident 
that women are preparing a renaissance of 
t all their own. 

The first prize winners: 


Figure, Mrs. Flo- 


—_—_—e— 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
Paintings by 


AMERICANS 
61-63 East 57th Street 


New York 





; Dannreuther; still _ life, 
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Wilson’s “White Monk” Bids Detroit Shrine 





“The White Monk” (one version), by Richard Wilson. 


Richard Wilson (1714-1782) stands a power- 
ful figure in the history of landscape, both by 
reason of his own notable achievements and 
because the men who followed him felt so 
strongly his influence. One of his Italian land- 


| scapes has been added to the permanent col- 


lection of the Art Institute of Detroit through 
the gift of Stanley M. Carper. It is “The White 
Monk,” a subject Wilson painted several times 
but with different figures each time. It was 
done during the artist’s stay in Italy before 
his return to England in 1755. Wilson’s land- 


rence Smithburn; life drawing, Howard Wein- 
man, Clarence Rossi, Angus McNaughton; por- 
trait, Charles Keller; antique drawing, Helen 
Elizabeth Ferguson; 
advertising illustration, Helen E. Stoll; interior 
decoration, Arthur Resch; decorative illustra- 





Cables: “NATARTGAL, NEW YORK” 


National Art Galleries, inc. 
HGTEL PLAZA 


Rose Room 


Thursday evening, April 16th 
EVENING SEssION aT 8.15 


Important paintings that were 
formerly in the collection of 
B. Svenonius of Stockholm, 

L. Picard of Geneve, 


with additions 


Both of the above collections will be placed on 
exhibition at the galleries, Saturday, April 11th. 


Illustrated catalogue on request 


FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
Auctioneer 


ii inn iti tin Madina tint tn dlinatind natalia 





scapes, while carefully composed in the best 
manner of the classicists, had the added bless- 
ing of freshness in their enjoyment of nature. 
Rightly, Wilson has been called the best Eng- 
lish representative of classic landscape painting 
in the XVIIIth century. 

The color in Detroit’s new possession is cool 
and refreshing and the composition has the 
happy effect of space and quiet air filled with 
mingled sunlight and shadow. On a spur of rock 
projecting over a gorge stands a cross before 
which two tiny figures are kneeling, one of 


which is—the White Monk. 


tion, Mary Annette Boyer; costume design, 
Janet Green; water color, Jack Messia; general 
design, Henrietta Brookenbrough; illustration, 
Henry Stoessel, Jr., Nina Albright, Francisca H. 
Bolles, Josephine Sands; sculpture, Dorothy 
Shilston. 


Telephone Plaza 3-1740, 1224 


Fifth Ave., New York 


Saturday afternoon, April 18th 
AFTERNOON SESSION AT 2.30 


Important collection of English and 
French Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century Furniture, silver and works of 
art, and Oriental porcelains, formerly 
in the collection of Lord Birkenhead, 
David Black, Esq., of London, 
with additions 


Re it titi inti ining 


Miss CouNIHAN 
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Black and Birkenhead Treasures to Be Sold 





On the afternoon of April 18 the new Na- 


tional Art Galleries, located in the 





Room of the Hotel Plaza, New York, will hold 
an auction of furniture, old silver, Oriental 
porcelain and other works of art from the col- 


lections of David Black 
Birkenhead, with additi 
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‘Too “Elegant” 
When the Weinert-McGregor bill to establis] 


a fine arts cor 








ings, statuary and other projects cz 





consideration of the state affairs committee 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt | 


ART EXPERT 


Whose attributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


CONGRESS HOTEL CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chev: Prof.P. FARINA 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
“OLD MASTERS” 


AND AUTHORITY 


ON THEIR AUTHORSHIF 
1350 South Sist St., PHILADELPHIA 
200 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 
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Stup1io FounpEp In New York 


Since 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 


M. J. ROUGERON 
101 Park Avenue New York 













Member: American Artists Professional 
League and Antique and Decorative Arts 
League 





EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
RHODODENDRONS AND MOUNTAIN 
LAUREL 


Write for Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 





“Silvery Light” 





“Young Centaur,” by Albert Stewart. 
Garden sculpture in a setting second only to 

the natural environment of the garden itself 

shown at the 


is being Pearson Gallery of 


Sculpture, New York. <A diffusion of silvery 
light causes an agreeable harmony and repose 
over the wide variety of materials presented— 
bronze, lead, cement, stone and terra cotta. One 
wonders how much the success of an exhibition 
depends on the arrangement, and the setting 
given to it. 

Among the most praised exhibits is the 
reproduced “Young Centaur,” latest creation 
Other works commented on 
Konenkov’s weird 
Erskine’s bronze fountain group 


of Albert Stewart. 
by the press are Sergie 
“Tan,” TP. 
and two life size bronze nudes by John Storrs, 
f whom Carlyle Burrows wrote in the New 
York Herald T 


lent feeling for 





ribune: “His work shows excel- 
form and symmetry in the con- 
fines of the simple nude figure, and both his 
studies have the unmistakable note of style.” 


“Sailor, Home From the Sea” 
Wil Lionel Wylhi 
and the 
year. He had been 
Royal Academy since 1866. when he exhibited 
his first painting. “Review at Spithead,” painted 
for the coronation of King George V at Spit- 
head, is held to be his masterpiece. Mr. Wyllie 
was elected an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1889, and a member 


English painter of 





London in his 80th 





a regular contributor to the 


18 years later. 

For years he had been rated one of England’s 
The major part of his 
life was spent in close association with the sea 


| greatest marine painters. 


he loved so well. 


Prof. W edepohl Is Dead 
Prof. Theodor Wedepohl, 68, German land- 
scape and portrait painter, died in New York. 
Exhibitions of his work have been held in the 
Gainsborough Galleries in New York and in 
Paris, Rome, Berlin. Munich, Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. 


Chronology and Crime 
A New York policeman found a painting 
the Madonna with the signature, L. Urlass, 
Dresden, 1837, behind a wall in Central Park. 
Judging by the date, the police need not worry 
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Free of Rodin 





“Beethoven,” by Serge Yourievitch. 


Serge Yourievitch, who, like Maillol, Despiau. | 
Bourdelle and Bernard, was a pupil of Rodin, | 
is holding ‘an exhibition of his recent sculpture | 


in his New York studio, 130 West 57th Street. 
The show, which was opened under the auspices 
of the former Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, 
will continue through April. It will be remem- 
bered that Yourievitch created a favorable im- 
pression when he held his last New York show- 
ing at the Wildenstein Galleries in 1929. Judg- 
ing from the critics this should prove even more 
of a success, furnishing further proof that the 
Russian has entirely freed himself from the in- 





Toledo Acquires 
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Brangwyn’s Golden Horn 





“The Golden Horn,’ by Frank Brangwyn. 


“The Golden Horn” by Frank Brangwyn has 


Inspired by Brangwyn’s second visit to the | 





“Behind the Scenes” 


A demonstration week for executives of the 


| smaller art organizations who expect to at- 


tend the annual convention of the American 


| Federation of Arts will be conducted by the 
New York Regional Art Council, May 11 to | 


fluence of his famous master. Garden and foun- | 


tain pieces and portraits of famous personages 
predominate. 

The Herald Tribune: whose 
style is vigorous and animated, includes only 
two or three works suggestive of the influence 
of Rodin—the marble head, ‘Recollections’ and 
the heroic head of Beethoven being most con- 
spicuous. His work, in general, is conspicuously 
free from the subtle nuances of the French- 
man. 


“Yourievitch, 


Tue Art Dicest zill gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 


| 16, the week preceding the federation’s con- 


‘vention at the Brooklyn Museum. 


Florence N. 


| Levy, supervisor of the council, will present 


| 


an outline of the conferences at the first ses- 
sion. The group will be limited to 20 appli- 
cants and the fee will be $25. 

An interesting program has been scheduled. 
There will be “visits behind the scenes” at 


| the principal museums, at some of the com- 


mercial galleries, at the Children’s Art Center 
and at a few of the artists’ studios. 
be a day spent in Newark, where the museum 
conducts apprenticeship classes for museum 
workers. Authorities will address the group. 





GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


DANIEL LOCKWOOD RUMSEY 

LEOPOLD SEYFFERT, N. A. 

CHARLES S. CHAPMAN, N. A. 
MAX KALISH 





CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN | 
ENCHANTED ForEST PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


by Charles §. Chapman, N. A. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


| 


| been acquired by the Toledo Museum of Art. | 


There will | 


Levant, it gives a vivid impression of the 
Bosphorus, ships hovering over the waters and 
Constantinople gleaming jewel-like in the back- 
ground. The wanderlust and the love of the sea 
caused Brangwyn to divide his time between 
his art and his travels. 
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“The Lumberjack,” Max Kalish. 


\pril seems to be the month of realizations 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 
Four major exhibitions begin with Charles S. 
experimenter, though Academician, 


Chapman, 
with paintings in many mediums, from “water- 
oil” to almost anything else in the mechanics 
of art 

Daniel Rockwood Rumsey, 
cousin of the late Charles Cary Rum- 
sey, whose wife (née Harriman) sponsored his 
fame. Rumsey began his career in Cambridge, 
where he went to study architecture at Har- 
vard after graduating from Yale in 1923. He 
has lived the life on western ranches, in Europe, 
in the Canadian woods (romance there!) and 
in his studio in Buffalo. His exhibition is spon- 
sored by Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey (daughter 
of E. H. Harriman, one-time 


Then comes 


sculptor, 


railway king 


“Frederick P. Keppel,” 


, Seyffert 


by Leopold Seyfert 


Then there comes Leopold Seyflert, in the 
front rank of American portrait painters, whose 
“Frederick P. Keppel” (herewith reproduced) 
probably is the best picture he ever painted. 
Keppel (the name is historic in American art) 
Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and is the scion of the founder of 
the Frederick Keppel Company, foremost 
\merican dealers in prints. And prints 
ng to vogue (not Vogue), are more important 
than oils just now. Seyffert (judged by the list 
yromulgated in connection with his exhibition) 
vught to be making from $50,000 to $100,000 
i year. He has received many honors and is 
epresented in many American 
which cannot be mentioned here. 

Next there is Max Kalish, 


industry’"—the mill 


a 
s president of the 


accord- 


who sees the * 





worker, the bi rr, t 
. When the Ameri 


iner—as material for art 


(aa oo SoA NN ee NS 
VENTE AUX ENCHERES PUBLIQUES 


COLLECTION DE M. 


OCTAVE HOMBERG 


TABLEAUX ANCIENS 


Aquarelle. — Dessin. 


— Gouache. - 


Pastels. 


CEUVRES IMPORTANTES DE J. F. SCHALL 
ANTIQUITES EGYPTIENNES, GRECQUES ET ROMAINES 


OBJETS D'ART ET DE HAUTE CURIOSITE 


EUROPEENS ET ORIENTAUX, DU MOYEN AGE ET DE LA RENAISSANCE 


Faiences, Miniatures et Manuscrits persans, Emaux, Sculptures 


TAPISSERIES GOTHIQUES 
MAGNIFIQUE TAPIS PERSAN DU XVI° SIECLE 


OBJETS D’ART DE LA CHINE 


Céramique, Pierres dures, 


Bronzes archaiques, Emaux, Sculptures, Laques 


OBJETS DART ET Q'AMEUBLEMENT DU XVill° SIECLE 


Sculptures, Bronzes d’'ameublement 


MEUBLES EN LAQUE ET EBENISTERIE 


Siéges en tapisserie. Salon en tissu de la Savonnerie 


VENTE a PARIS GALERIE GEORGES PETIT, 8, rue de Séze 


les 3, 4, 5 Juin 1931. Exposition les 1° et 2 Juin 1931 
Commissaire-Priseur: M* F. LAIR DUBREUIL, 6, rue Favart 
Experts : 

MM. J. FERAL et R. CATROUX | MM. MANNHEIM | M. H. LEMAN | M.A.PORTIER 


48 bis, avenue Kléber 


| $4, r. de Provence | 37, rue Laffitte | 24. r. Chauchat 


and tienen aide a Show 





“Indian Rider.” by Daniel Lockwood Rumsey. 


iborer swings 


a hammer over her head, men- 
acingly (or not), 
Kalish. Kalish 


“An American renaissance in art will eventual!y 


Industry is posing for Max 
“sculpts” him, and then says, 
come from subjects near at hand. Art proceed- 
ing from strong native impulses, must express 
this industrial age. From its beauty, expres- 
sion and rhythm will come an art as great as 
that created by the Greeks, the Romans, 
Italian Renaissance.” 


or the 


Rumsey, after studying law and architecture, 
turned to sculpture. He believes that the poor 
irt student who is not able to study in Europe 
s not handicapped. He has been commissioned 
to design decorative ~~ on the new bridge 
between Canada and the United States. But he 
is the cousin of the late son-in-law of the late 


ki. H. Harriman. 


Stroganoff Collection 


The famous Strot 





ganoff collection from Len- 
ngrad will go under the hammer at Lepke’s 
Berlin, May 12 and 13. Claimed to be 
second only to the collections in the Hermitage 
ind in the S itz Museum, it was formed by 
Count Alexander Stroganoff, who, history re- 
friend of Empress Catherine 





ates, Was a great 
II of Russia. 


That the Count did n 





t confine his activitie 





> mere collecting is shown by the numerous 
yortraits of the family by noted artists. 
these are “The Countess Stroganoff and Her 
Child” by Vigée Le Brun (1755-1842) and 
“Portrait of the Count Stronganoff as a Child” 
by Greuze (1725-1805). Some of the best 
known works are “Roman Gate” and “The 
Waterfall” by Hubert Robert (1733-1808) 
“Christ and the Samaritan Woman” by Rem- 
yrandt (1607-1669), “Garland of Roses” by 
Rubens (1577-1640), “The Triumph of Venus” 
by Boucher (1703-1770) and “Portrait of Coun- 
tess Woronzoff and Daughter,” Romney. 


Two of 


Knowledge of the Bad 
“The person who approaches art with the 
‘IT know what I like’ attitude usually has bad 
ste."—Le Baron Cooke. 


FOR SALE—Home of late Edward L. Henry, 
Cragsmore, N. Y., Shawamgunk Mountains. 
House, studio, barn, fine situation and 
grounds three acres. 

MISS JANE HUSSON 
257 Carlton Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Los’s “Mussolini” 





“Mussolini,” by Naum M. Los. 


Naum M. Los, Russian, who came to America 
in 1928, and founded an art school which has 
won its way to the front rank of American art 
schools, was previously in Rome. Mussolini 
gave him permission to model a portrait bust 
of himself. Here it is, as exhibited at the Fifty- 
Sixth Street Galleries, New York. 


Not Too Tired 


A group of business men, who were not too 
tired to enjoy their hobby of art and who have 
formed a Business Men’s Art Club, are holding 
an exhibition of their work at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Galleries until April 20. Their aim is 
to make a minor attack upon the “American 
Babbitt” who thinks too much about business, 
and to teach him the appreciation and in some 
cases, the mastery of art. 

Their organization, founded two and a half 
years ago, is associated with the Amateur Art 
Clubs of America. comprising a total member- 
ship of more than-600 in nine cities. 





Preferred by those who are sensitive to distinc- 
tion and beauty in their environment and 
appreciate superiority in service and cuisine. 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 





| prize is offered by the Palace. 


“Westward” 


Out on the Pacific Coast the annual exhibi- 
tion of the San Francisco Art Association has 
grown in scope in recent years until it now 
must be rated as one of the nation’s more 
important national shows (Boston please 
note!). This year’s exhibition, the 53d., to be 
held in the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, April 26 to May 31, promises to be 
even richer than the 1930 edition which scored 
so impressive a success. Entries are larger and 
the expectation is that the showing will fill nine 
spacious galleries—half of the Palace. 

Prizes are more numerous. A $500 purchase 
Other awards 
include two Anne Bremer memorial prizes, the 
Marea W. Stone memorial prize, the Harold L. 
Mack popular prize, and the various association 
medals and certificates of honorable mention. 
The jury of awards: Marian Simpson, Ralph 
Stackpole, Diego Rivera, Charles Stafford Dun- 
can, Edward Bruce. The jury of selection: Ray 
Boynton, Ralph Stackpole, John Emmett Ger- 
rity, Rinaldo Cuneo, Lee. F. Randolph. 

Some idea of the wide appeal of the exhibition 
may be had from the list of artists to be in- 
cluded: 


The East—Charles Rosen, Edward Hopper, John 
Carroll, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Allen Tucker, James 
Chapin, Georgina Klitgaard, George Luks, Ernest 
Fiene, Ross Moffett, Charles Burchfield, Henry 
Mattson, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Katherine Schmidt, 
Henry Billings, Niles Spencer, Alexander Brook, 
Bernard Karfiol, Glenn O. Coleman, Guy Pene 


| du Bois, John Sloan, William Glackens, Reginald 


Marsh, Hermon More, 
Boyd. 

Sante Fe: Andrew Dasburg, Bjor Norfeldt, Wil- 
lard Nash, Josef Bakos. 

Monterey Peninsula: Edward Bruce, 
Ritschel, E. Charlton Fortune. 

San Francisco: Diego Rivera, 
Lucile Blanch. 

Southern California: Boris Deutsch, Lorser Feitel- 


Harry Gottlieb, and Fiske 


William 
Arnold Blanch, 


son, Natalie Newking, Edouard Vysekal, Luvina 
Vysekal, William Wendt, S. MacDonald-Wright, 


| Millard Sheets, Ruth Miller, J. deC. Leonard, Peter 


| smoking room, the 


Krasnow. 


Neptune’s Flirtation 


-A distinct feature in the new Canadian 
Pacific liner “Empress of Britain” is the decora- 
tive scheme executed by eminent British artists 
for the chief apartments. For example, there is 
the dining room, the “Salle Jacques Cartier,” 
by Frank Brangwyn, famous for his mastery of 
ship traditions. His spreading frescoes unfold 
a tableau of the earth’s bounties. There are two 
rooms designed by Heath Robinson, one of 
which is decorated with a whimsical mural, 
“Legend of the Cocktail.” 

The “Empress Room,” by Sir John Lavery, 
is described in the Illustrated London News: 
“Delicate corals, blues, and silver flow down, in 
restrained design, to meet the gleaming parquet 
floor, with a ceiling representing the sky as it 
was at the time of the ship’s launching.” The 
“Cathay Lounge,” was de- 
signed by Edmund Dulac, noted for his illus- 
trations of the “Arabian Nights.” Sir Charles 
Allom is responsible for the great central salon, 
“Mayfair,” on the lounge deck. 


New Philadelphia Galleries 


The Harris Galleries have been opened in 
the heart of the Philadelphia art section, at 
1430 Walnut St. Special exhibitions will be 
held, as well as a continuous exhibition of paint- 
ings and objects of art. 


international Art Foundries 
545 Fifth Ave. 


Finest Execution 
of Statuary and 
Ornamental Bronze 


Antique and Modern Bronzes 
Pearson Gallery of Sculpture 
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bie For Siistelina. 


For Suggestions. . . 





offered by the 
makers of MONGOL 
Colored Pencils 


HE SKETCH may represent any 
branch of the fine or tech- 
nical arts, drawing, plan, dia- 
gram, portrait, landscape, etc. 
and will be considered from 
a standpoint of originality or 
interesting application or use. 
The suggestion may indicate a 
use in business, industry, en- 
gineering, the technical or fine 
arts... any work or study in 
which the pencil is used in a 
new way. Send suggestions by 
letter (pen, pencil, or type- 
written). 


Whether you do a sketch or 
make a suggestion--you have 
a chance to win a $50.00 
prize. There are two of them 
offered every month by 

Eberhard Faber—a total of 
$1200 in prizes in 1931. Do 
as many sketches as you 
please with any kind of 
colored pencil. Make any 
number of suggestions. 

In case of a tie, prizes 

will be duplicated. 


The thin lead of the Mongol 
Colored Indelible will not 
break in normal use. And 
its colors may be “‘washed” 
into fine water color work 
using only the pencil, brush 
and WATER. Twelve dif- 
ferent colored pencils 
packed in a handy, easel- 
type box. 


Each of the monthly con- 
tests closes at our office, 
five o’clock on the last 
working day of the month. 
(Material received too late 
for entry in the contest of 
the current month will 
automatically be entered in 
the following month’s con- 
test.) 


_EBERHARD FABER 





EBERHARD FABER PENCIL COMPANY 

Dept. A.D. 31-4, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 
Please send me the folder describing uses of the 
Mongol Colored Indelible Pencil. Enclosed is (.....) 
10c¢ for a sample pencil; ( ...) $1 for a dozen in 
12 assorted colors. 


Name .. 
Address 


Dealer’s Name 
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Nevinson, English Modernist, Has Show Here 





“4n Autobiography—Nothing to Lose, Not 
Even Change,” by C. R. W. Nevinson. 


It has been several years since C. R. W. 
Nevinson, English modernist, has exhibited in 
America, but he is well known here because of 
a visit he made, during which he painted New 
York. A collection of his pictures, together with 
sculptures by Barney Seale, inaugurates the 
new policy of J. Leger & Son, which henceforth 
will add modern English art to old masters in 
its New York gallery. Sidney Leger in making 
the announcement said: “In the past few years 


Death of Harry A. Weston 
Alan Weston, 
at his home in New York 


water colorist, died 


at the age of 45. Mr. 


Weston was a member of t 


Harry 


he Salmagundi Club, 
America. the New York 


the Allied Artists of 





“New York—An Abstraction,” by C. R. W. 


Nevinson. In his New York exhibition. 


the works of the modern French school have 


| received more publicity in America than any 


other, and it is with a sincere belief in the true 
merits of the English movement that we have 
decided to place our galleries at the disposal 
of those artists of note in England who wish 
to obtain a showing in the United States.” 

Several of Nevinson’s paintings of the World 
War are in the Imperial War Museum in 
London. 


Water Color Club and the American Artists’ 


Professional League. In 1928 he won the 
Porter prize at the Salmagundi Club. His 


student days were spent at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. the Grand Central School of Art, 
and with George Elmer Browne. 





730 Fifth Avenue 





METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Heckscher Building 


PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 


of the 


ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY 
DUTCH XVI and XVII CENTURIES 





SPANISH XVII CENTURY 
VENETIAN XVI CENTURY 


ALSO EARLY AMERICAN 
and CONTEMPORARY ART 


Dealers and Collectors are invited to visit our 
galleries or communicate with us regarding 
purchase or sale of paintings or collections. 














New York Season 


April is a Mexican month at the John Levy 
Galleries, marking a turn toward modernism in 
the policy of this firm which for so many years 
has been a pillar of conservatism. Jean Charlot, 
French by name but Mexican by environment 
and spirit, heads the Mexican invasion with an 
exhibition of paintings until April 20, to be fol- 
lowed by showings of the work of Tamayo and 
Clausell. A prominent member of the modern 
movement in Mexico, Charlot stands well up 
with Diego Rivera and Jose Clemente Orozco, 
with whom the United States is already fa- 
miliar. 

Margaret Breuning of the Post wrote: “Mex- 
ico has loomed large upon our aesthetic horizon 
during this whole season. It appeared suddenly 
like some long lost Atlantis, into which we 
could rush to discover the treasures which re- 
sisted the waves of oblivion and neglect so jong 
washing over them... . 

“We have come to expect that the Mexican 
artist will be a realist and a symbolist at one 
and the same time. Charlot is no exception. He 
uses the figures of the life which environs him, 
Indians in some usual gesture of every-day life, 
yet strangely invested with a monumental dig- 
nity and an inescapable symbolic significance. 
The tendency to abstraction which marks Mex- 
ican art comes clearly enough from Aztec or 
Mayan pottery, carvings or frescoes; it is the 
accepted ideology of a race which seizes upon 
the concrete realism of natural forms to serve 
as a symbol of the mystery of life from which 
they spring.” 

“Though his name is French,” said Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, “Charlot has 
several generations of ancestors behind him on 
Mexican soil, and thus he is in a true position 
to express the inner spirit of that people. He 
does so with a sober, earthy sort of poetry in 
works which, if not uniformly impressive, are 
usually powerful and deeply in earnest. One 
imagines him having close contact with the art 
of the ancient Mayan civilization of Yucatan.” 

7 * * 

The field of portraiture, as represented by a 
group of portraits of Americans by foreign art- 
ists, was presented at the Reinhardt Galleries. 
Augustus John, Sir William Orpen, Foujita, 
Boutel de Monvel, Savely Sorine and Van 
Dongen were the artists included. Henry Mc- 
Bride, critic of the Sun, found hope for the 
restoration of the popularity of this type of art 
in the show: 

“If anything could restore the art of portrait 
painting to fashionable favor it would be a se- 
ries of exhibitions such as that at the Reinhardt 
Galleries. It sounds the note of smartness, and 
emphatically. Scarcely a lady of any social pre- 
tensions whatever but must yearn, upon seeing 
these pictures, to be included in the galaxy. 

“That is, on the whole, the correct way of 
attacking the problem of ‘putting portrait- 
painting over.’ It is understood, of course, that 
countless handicaps exist for modern painters, 
such as photography, absence of city palaces, 
etc., that the Sir Joshuas and Sir Thomases of 
another period knew nothing of, but the fact 
remains that we still have the rich with us, and 
that they still have all the vanities that flesh 
is heir to, and that something may still be done 





BRUMMER GALLERY, Inc. 
Works of Art 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 














Ld 
a 


with portrait painting if the rich be properly 
instructed. 

“Augustus John remains the greatest living 
English portrait painter, and probably the 
greatest anywhere.” 

‘+ © 

Walt Dehner, director of art in the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, held an exhibition of his 
water colors at the Babcock Galleries. Accord- 
ing to the critics, Mr. Dehner achieves his 
greatest success when he specializes in the sub- 
jects with which he is most familiar—Porto 
Rico, tropical scenes, palms and the native life 
of the West Indies. 

“The Porto Rico group,” said the Post, “pre- 
sents more novelty of subject matter than the 
other pictures, and subject matter which re- 
ceives sympathetic as well as able treatment. 
The life of the island is presented in its native 
aspects with colorful vivacity and appreciation 
of its real character. The curious contrasts of 
squalor and luxuriant setting appear in these 
pictures as in other tropical locales.” 

* * * 

Davenport Griffin, of Chicago, is another art- 
ist who has won notable recognition in depict- 
ing the West Indies. He just closed at the 
Montross Gallery an exhibition of paintings 
done in the Virgin Islands during a year’s resi- 
dence there. Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
asked and answered the question, “What did 
he find during that year?” 

“He seems to have found a paradise, and re- 
lates his visual experiences persuasively,” wrote 
Mr. Jewell. “Viewing the scenery through his 
eyes, one might be disposed to feel that. the 
United States really couldn’t have spent so 
trifling a sum as $25,000,000 to better advan- 
tage. It all depends upon how you look at it. 

“The sun shines whitely hot in these pic- 
tures, bringing out color with great intensity 
and burning deep shadows. These canvases are 
brilliantly decorative; nor do they fall into the 
common rut of reporting merely the ‘pictur- 


esque’ in facile travelogues. Simplification 
sharpens an approach that is genuinely origi- 
nal.” 


* * * 


The popularity of New Mexico as a back- 
ground for paintings is gaining steadily. Loran 
F. Wilford, through his exhibition at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, is the latest artist to win critical 
praise for the depiction of life around the 
famous art colonies of Taos and Santa Fe. The 
Herald Tribune said of his water colors: “Mr. 
Wilford employs the medium with good author- 
ity and his views are extremely colorful. This 
artist, a Kansan by birth, is especially intent 
upon the life of the region, taking colorful note 
of Indian types and by their means giving his 
work a lively, illustrative flavor.” 

* * * 





At the Grand Central Galleries Van Dearing 
Perrine marked another episode in his “drama 
of light.” Abandoning the lyric impressionism 
which so strongly flavored his former work, 
Mr. Perrine, in his own words, is seeking “a cre- 
ative rather than an impressionistic interpreta- 
tion of the drama of light.” All the critics no- 
ticed the change and most of them approved 
of it. The Post: 

“In these later paintings there is a new solid- 
ity and a more easily apprehended relation of 
the color harmonics employed by the artist. 
Light no longer dissolves forms, but plays upon 
their solidity and is reflected from them... . 
The poetic, lyric content of this artist’s former 
work is happily here, enhanced by the new 
brilliancy of palette and decision of contours. 

“The brush-work is easier and broader than 
earlier canvases with much greater precision of 
factual statement and less dependence on a 
momentary phase of light or atmosphere. It is 


an ampler, more significant expression than any 
of his earlier exhibited paintings revealed.” 
* * * 

The Milch Galleries were more crowded than 
usual during the course of John Whorf’s exhi- 
bition of water colors there, reports Henry Mc- 
Bride of the Sun: “The water colors of John 
Whorf are popular. . . . One gets the impres- 
sion that a large proportion of these visitors are 
students, and also, that the ambition of these 
students is to paint water colors in a bold, free 
way like Sargent, Mr. Whorf himself being a 
follower of that stylist. 

“But the fact remains that Mr. Whorf puts 
| his washes on paper in a fearless, effective man- 
| ner and that the people like them. New im- 
| pulses seem to be creeping into his work.” 
| 
| 





* * * 


A showing of Max Beckmann’s art, more 
comprehensive than the few canvases included 
in the current exhibition of German art at the 
Museum of Modern Art, is being given at the 
New Art Circle of J. B. Neumann, who has 
been Beckmann’s friend and steady supporter 
for the past twenty years. It gives further evi- 
dence of the strength of this German artist. 

“Max Beckmann,” said the Times, “tells us 
he never attempts pure abstractions. Why 
| should he, when there is so much that par- 
| takes of this quality in every-day life? He 
glances in a mirror and sees the strangest re- 
flections. He walks into a room and finds his 
eye assaulted by grotesque patterns invisible 
to the eye that merely supposes everything 
must be conventional and matter-of-fact. ‘In- 
terior,’ done in 1929, is an eloquent example. 
Sometimes Beckmann is a little exasperating. 
But he is never dull. And when he is in his 
happiest form he is one of the very best of the 
| moderns.” 

* * * 

| Until April 18, Clifford Pyle is at Contem- 
| porary Arts with an exhibition, chiefly still life 
| designs in the abstract mood. While praising 
| Pyle’s workmanship and color, Carlyle Bur- 
| rows of the Herald Tribune lamented the 
| French origin of much of the work: “Mr. Pyle 
| paints extremely well and his sense of color 
| and arrangement is highly tasteful. But not 
| only do his ideas derive from the French, but 
his interpretations also. The one exception to 
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Vigor, Dash 


“House Abandoned,’ Beulah Stevenson. 


Beulah Stevenson exhibited a group of her 
newest oils, water colors and lithographs. at 
the Fifteen Gallery, giving the New York crit- 
ics Opportunity to judge of the progress she is 
making in these media. “Satisfactory” would 
“Vigor,” 
witty” and “human” were some of the 
terms they used. 


sum up their opinions. 
? 66. 
don, 


“dash,” “aban- 


Said the Post: “The water colors are de- 
lightful; individual in their palette, in their 
envisaging of subject and engaging design. 
There is a witty note in them all, a rich vein 
of personal expression which is pleasant to en- 
counter.” The Herald Tribune: “Miss Steven- 
son’s best work is done in water colors, which 
include some amusing and piquant sketches of 
country life, and her lithographs, too, are un- 
usually good.” Miss Stevenson’s oil paintings, 
although well liked, were not so enthusiastically 
praised. 


this statement applies to the attractive ‘Anem- 
2 Seer : 
ones,’ a flower painting of rare 


£ 


sensitiveness 
in color.” : 
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By 
the noted 


Hotianp Artist 


Jacob 
Dooyewaard 
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Himself, wail 


Paints 


I 





“Self Portrait,’ Hamilton Wolf. 


In its last issue LHe Art 
under the heading “Unusual,” a “portrait” of 
the family of the musical composer Markie- 
vitch by Tchelicheff, shown at the Balzac 
Galleries, New York. And here is the “Self 
Portrait” of Hamilton Wolf, son of the famous 
American engraver, Henry Wolf (1852-1916). 
which is equally novel. 

The San Francisco Art 
revived in San Francisco, chose Wolf's pic- 
tures for its premier “one man” exhibition 
Ten major convases and a group of drawings 
were displayed. The “Self Portrait” (above) 
was a feature of the annual “no-jury” 
at the Berkeley Art Museum, and, 
to Mildred McLouth, the 


Dicrest reproduced, 


Center, recently 


show 
ac cording 


curator, “caused 





PAUL GUILLAUME 


First Class Paintings by 
RENOIR CEZANNE, MATISSE 
PICASSO, MANET, SEURAT, 
DOUANIER, ROU SSE AU, SOUTINE, 
MARIE LAURENCIN, ’FAUTRIER, 
GOERG, UTRILLO, |MODIGLIANI 
DERAIN 
FINE PIECES 
OF ANTIQUE NEGRO ART 
59, Rue La Dentin, PARIS 











RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 
15, Quai Voltaire, Paris | 


| 


ART GOTHIQUE | 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poly & Co. 


| 21, Quai Voltaire Paris | 








it 
annual at the California Palace of the Legion 


of Honor (April 


following excerpt is taken 
lectures in the 
University of 
one should 


is one with 
by consummate cr 





Causes a “Furore’ 


It will be exhib- 
Francisco Art 


1othing less than a furore. 


ed at the San Association’ s 
26-May 31) 


Wolf is teacher as well as painter. The 
from one of his 
Extension Department of the 
California: “When painting 
eliminate from one’s mind _ the 
a 


work of all other artists, so that one’s own 
vision and problem may be 
own way. 
ing. Not 


always to seek new 


realized in one’s 
There must be sincerity of think- 
» go back to the same subject, but 
roads. Not to change 


one’s technique. but to vary one’s theme 
Every great work has emotional element 


It is the divine gift. The ideal work of art 
this emotional element made fine 


aftsmans ship. a 


‘Water Colorists 

The American Water Color Society, recently 
ivorced in the matter of its annual exhibition 
from the New York Water Color Club, held its 
nnual meeting. John Warn Dunsmore (aged 
75), after serving as president for eight years. 
during which he did splendid service, 
a ninth term, 


elected to 





= 
nd George Pearse Ennis was 
him. Chauncey al was 
made vice president, Ra ymond Perry treasurer, 
and Loran Wilford secretary to succeed Mr. 
Ennis. Harry Hoffman and Mr. Dunsmore 
were elected to the board of control for twi 
years. 


succeed 





in member- 
Dunsmore’s presidency. It now 


The s ciety has increased greatly 
ship under Mr. 


has 160 life members and 130 associate mem- 


bers. It has held ee annua for 64 
vears. The 65th exhibition will be hel eid at the 
Fine Arts Bu aes York, Oct. 15—Nov. 





15 of this year. 
Coppini Portrays a Warrior 

\ bust of Major General Ulysses Grant Mc- 
\lexander, who earned the title, “Rock of the 
Marne,” through his tenacity in holding im- 
portant positions in France, has been completed 
by Pompeo Luigi Coppini and will be presented 

the State of Texas by the veterans of the 
180th Brigade, 90th Division, whom General 
MecAlexander led Argonne and at St. 
Mihiel. The | i 
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in the 


ist will be placed in the state 





Rubber as Sculpture Material 

A memorial to J. B. Dunlop, inventor of the 
acuieieaie ‘sees recently unveiled in Belfast, 
Ireland, is of the same material which made 
his invention possible. It was shaped from 
a block of hard rubber weighing 270 pounds, 
subjected to a 250 tons and baked 
for 110 hours. Scientists say the material i 
more lasting than brass. 





pressure of 
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IAN ANTIQUE 


| 3. Avenue Pierre Ie™ de Serbie. 


BIGNOU © 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


E-AGA 


PARIS 





PAINTINGS 









Birds of Prey 





Bald Eagles,” by Frank W. Benson. 


Frank W. Benson etches ducks, and he has a 
great reputation as a duck artist. Connoisseurs 
of prints and shooters of ducks are his especial 
admirers. From etchings of ducks and paint- 
ings of things that appeal to the sportsman he 
has become one of the nation’s most success- 
ful artists. 

The University Club of Miiwaukee has just 
bought, from Carson Pirie Scott & Co., of Chi- 
ago, (the manager of the galleries is Malcolm 
Franklin), “Bald Eagles,” an oil painting, which 
will probably rank as one of Benson’s major 
works. The canvas is large. 


| MARCEL GUIOT 
| THE LARGEST SELECTION 
of 


RARE PRINTS 


Old and Modern Masters 


4, Rue Volney Paris | 








Ch.-A. GIRARD 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


1, Rue Edouard VII, PARIS 





| SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
Old French Frames 


4, Rue Victor Masse, Paris 


Old Frames 
Grosvallet 


126 Bld. Haussmann Paris 
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: Fine and Applied Arts Share Honors at Sane 


/ 
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Wisconsin Show 





“Still Life,’ by Sylvester Jerry. 
medal and $100. 





Wisconsin’s two big annual shows—the 18 
of Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors and the 
13th of the Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts 
—are being held during April in the Milwaukee 


Art Institute. A jury consisting of Russel! 
Plimpton, director of the Minneapolis Art In- 
stitute, and John Carroll, Eastern 


awarded the following prizes: 


Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors: Milwaukee 


Art Institute painting prize. Sylvester Jerry, 


Institute 


| Sloan, American 


i . : : 

uladelphta hailed John Sloan as the true 
Philadelphia hailed John Sloan the tr 
: painter of America, following his recent ex- 


hibition at the McClees Galleries. 


stands today as 


the century to the present day. 
live in the past. 





pansion and to revision. 
the word, John Sloan’s is a living art 


THE 


Established 1876 


FINE ETCHINGS 


including 
Rembrandt, Durer, 
McBey, Griggs, Briscoe, 
wood, Zorn, Whistler, 
MacLeod, etc. 


Catalog on Application 


Hoyton, 
Brockhurst, 


CasLe: Finart, Lonpon 


TURNER 


Independent Gallery 


7a Grafton Street, London 





Brangwyn, C 


Dorothy 
: Gratly in the Public Ledger: “John Sloan, 
American artist, swayed by and moving with 
the changes that have come upon American 
life since the last years of the XIXth century, 
one of this country’s fore- 
most painters, his American art integrity unim- 
paired by European influences that dominate 
the work of many of his contemporaries. 

“What John Sloan gives us in his art is the 
changing moods of American life marching with 
the artist through the years from the turn of 
Sloan does not 
He was part of it, but has 
moved out of it, using the knowledge it brought 
him but holding that knowledge open to ex- 
In the truest sense of 


Fine Art Society 


148 New Bond St., London, W. 1 


By Old and Modern Masters 


ameron, 
Wedge- 
Austin 





OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


painter, 





“Little French Girl,” Elmer 
Harmes. Purchase prize ($175). 


“Sull Life: the Institute’s sculpture prize, 
Joseph Konzal, “Magna Mater;” Friends of 
Milwaukee Art Institute purchase prize (for 
the Institute’s permanent collection), Elmer 
Harmes, “Little French Girl; Milwaukee 
Journal purchase prize (to be presented to Mil- 
waukee Public Schools). Alfred G. Pelikan, 
“Billings Farm;” water color purchase prize 
(for the Institute’s collection), Emily Groom, 
“Callas;” Mrs. Paul Hammersmith marine prize, 
Morley Hicks, “Weird Clouds Overhead.” 

Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts: the So- 


“Amidst 


epic in the various arts,” 





ll the clamor for the great American 
wrote Harry Kidd, the 
Record’s critic, “John Sloan has been steadily 
and quietly painting America. Ferryboats and 
flappers—‘dobe houses and subways—he has 
accepted them all them a curiously 
compelling charm. Due perhaps to ten years 
spent on the staff of the old Philadelphia Press, 
he paints with an unerring sense for the 
humanly dramatic, the ephemeral and evanes- 
cent aspects of life. He is no mere reporter of 
events or scenes, but he has the reporter’s acute 
sense of observation and selection. 

“But a remarkable feature in John 
Sloan’s career is the complete metamorphosis he 
has recently managed to effect. 
longer young. He is successful. 


and lent 


most 


Sloan is no 
His paintings 
are in museums He is 
even represented in the collection of the Barnes 
Foundation, tl Mecca of Modern 


from coast to coast. 
hat American 
Art to which so many pilgrimages are made— 


n Vain, 


Illinois Academy’s Annual 
The fifth annual exhibition of the Illinois 
Academy of Fine Arts will be held in Chicago, 
at the new Merchandise Mart, April 15-25, and 
in the gallery of the State Museum, Springfield, 
from May 9 to August 31. 


“Billings Farm,” Alfred G. Pelikan. Public School 


Purchase Prize. 


ciety’s prize for group, five brass plates, Wiil: 
Knapp: the Institute’s prize for best group, 
Alice E. Mason; the Institute’s design prize. 
William F. Baron, Jr.; the Institute’s prize 
for batik on burlap, Marion Kissinger, “There 
Were Three Jolly Good Fellows,” Mrs. 
Charles W. Wright pewter prize, J. A. Mould; 
Mrs. Carl Henry Davis prize for handwoven 
Hubbard. 

Mr. Pelikan, whose painting will be pre- 
to the schools, is the 


dress, Helen 


sented director of the 


Institute. 


Art of the Frame 


In that 


period of artistic creation 
called the Renaissance the framing of a pic- 


great 


ture was entrusted to craftsmen second only 
in skill to the whose works they were 
called upon to frame. In the XIXth century, 
however, this matter was treated indifferently 
ind the paintings suffered, since only a well- 
chosen frame can bring out their best points 


artists 


while an unsuitable one can do so much to mar. 

This problem, in spite of the attention given 
it by modern interior decorators, is still far 
from a due. perhaps, to the high 
prices demanded for old and genuine frames of 
real beauty. Few persons outside of special- 
ized experts can distinguish between a spurious 
and a genuine antique in this line. 


solution, 


An opportune event 


exhibition devoted 


at this juncture is an 
to picture frames, compris- 
ing examples from all the leading galleries, 
being held at the Galeries Georges Petit in 
Paris until May 8. About 1,000 items chosen 
Dutch, English, French, German. 
Italian and Spanish schools, dating from the 
XVth century, are included. M. Serge Roche. 
the organizer, has also written a book, treating 
on the subject of picture framing compre- 
hensively and authoritatively. 


from the 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, LONDON 


BEST MODERN ART 


MAX ROTHSCHILD, Ltd. 


OLD MASTERS 


THE SACKVILLE GALLERY 
28, 


LONDON 


Sackville Street 
W. 1 
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Sale Shows Span of American Glass Making 


American glass from the collection of 


Early io 
ze S. McKearin of Hoosick Falls, N. 


Geor ge 








recognized by connoisseurs as one of the 
Nnest and most comprehensive existence, 1S 





on exhibition at the American Art Associa- 
ion, New York, for dis 
of April 22 and 23. Included will be Stiegel, 
South Jersey, New York State, New England, 
Ohio, Pittsburgh and Mid-Western, as well as 


blown three-mold = glass, 


persal the afternoons 


with many unique 


examples fully authenticated. 


In the foreword to the catalogue the owner 


has prepared some introductory notes which 


value to the beginner 
McKearin briefly touches 
entry into the field of early Amer- 
some 15 


should be of especial 
in this field. Mr. 


upon his first 





ican glass collecting years ago, and 
the growth of his collection to the point 
feel he “can no longer continue 
ownership of a 
ude.” He states = 
taken care to include in this initial s 

entire 
from the 
Stiegel t\ 





ol priv ate 





collection of such mag 


he has 





“an assortment representative of the 
span of making in America,” 
days of Caspar Wistar and 


the widely 


glass 
> 

Baron 
which 
wake at the close of the 


followed 
XVIIIth 
and middle por- 
centuries. 


scattered factories 
in their 
and during the early 


XIXth 


American 


century 
tions of the 
historical glass flasks open 
followed in the first 
glass. Re- 


produced herewith is one of the rarest and 


Early 
both sessions of the sale, 


session by Stiegel and Su 





finest examples of the Stiegel craftsmanship— 
a tall sapphire blue urn with cover. 


AUDAC to , Hold Show 


Opening at the Bri Museum on May 
3 will be Modern Decoration 
and Design by members of the American Union 
of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen commonl y 
known as AUDAC. Incl uded in the show will 


and various ex- 


It is in- 





IOKLVI 


an exhibition of 





be textiles, house furnis] 
amples of applied art in the modern tempo. 
AUDAC 1 for four 
years and recently pul t “Annual 
of American Design.” first large 


has_ been 





CYRUS BOUTWELL 


1635 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 
and SHEFFIELD 


Western Distributor for 


GEORGE ELBERT BURR, ETCHER 








Made with t 


Exact replicas a 
ture reproductio 


Decorative 


Valuable 9” x 





No. ntaties “. 
ae ; 


The —— 


2217 CHESTN UT ST. 











popular subjects of antique, renaissance 
and modern sculpture. 


THE NEAREST THING TO 
LIVING MODELS 


illustrating thousands of subjects. ..$1.00 


(Write for catalogue or information) 


Textile Winners 


he Fifteenth Annual Textile Design Compe- 
n of the Art Alliance, 





which recently closed, 
was definitely national in character, the Far 
West being included. The de- 
signs, which numbered 1,200, were less abstract 
than 


and Southwest 


Floral motifs were 
well to the fore in the costume as well as in 
the d The prizes of $100 each 


t} ’ +} , 
those of other years. 


decorative fabrics. 





were awarded as follows: 
General pri design for costume fabric, 
Howard D. Lester. New York; general prize, 





Esther Mattsson, Brooklyn; 
li Silks. Howard D. Lester, New York; 
?ont Rayon, Peter Mijer, New York; Mar- 
ll Field & Co.. Glenna H. Peck, Syracuse; 
Cyrus Clark & Co.. Lee Hager, Brooklyn; Ori 
noko Mills, Lina Hartmann, New York; Utica 
Looms, Ernest M. Magee, West Barrington, 
R. I.; Durene Association of America, Frances 
Winfield, New York; Scranton Lace Co., Helen 
Losee, New York: Scranton Lace Co., Leontine 
Sanders, New Vouk: H. R. Mallinson. W. T. 


3rown, Philadelphia. 


Gecorative labdric, 

















Moorish Rugs 


“Far down in the desert of Morocco there 
live today, as for centuries past,” says an article 
California Art & Architecture, “powerful 
feudal lords who dwell in palaces amidst groves 
of oranges and gardens of fruits and flowers. 
No man knows for how against such a 
background the wandering tribes and serfs un- 
been weaving into their 
an art which is but 
attention of the French 
now busily collecting specimens of 
for the Museum of Native Arts 





Stiegel Sapphire Biue Glass Urn with cover. in 


cluded in the Stiegel type group by Mr. Mc 


Ke arin because it has many Stiegel character- long 





ics and also characteristics of pieces blown in 


the factories of the 


1 


early Pittsburgh district, der these lords have 
rugs, on primitiv 
lately receiving ie 
zovernment, 
these old rugs 
in Morocco.” 


snowl 





ig that, if not made by the » looms. 
Jf it mndéubtediy done 3 ones 
self, it was undoubtedly done by workmen 


trained in the Stiegel technique. 


general exhibitio society. Among the 





well known exh rs will be: F 


Wright, Rockwell soi Lee Sin 
Urban, Paul T. Frankl, Gustave Breuhl, Gus- CAPRONI CASTS 


S : + — + a1] re 2 ) ~ ail . — 
tave Jensen. One of the important features will : have been purchased by Mu 
1 1 ° ° o ae ’ seums, Schools, Architects 
be complete interior furnishings lor a modern : and Art Lovers for nearly a 


rank Lloyd 
mson, Joseph 











cottage for the person of moderate means, de- century because: 
: age B : They are faithful copies of 
signed by Kem Weber Los Angeles the originals. Only superior 
| craftsmanship is employed 
7 : as . | Our collection is the largest 
Seeing Through Cerements of its kind in the world 
ee 5 : : — . Our fully illustrated catalog 
Certain mummies have been met with that of ancient, medieval, and 








modern subjects is a valuable 
1 met le . reference book of sculpture. 
hank of hair. | = sent postpaid for $1.00 
therefore have resorted to | Your copy will be mailed at 


The Brooklyn M nail once. Make checks payable to 
the TOO “lyn - useum, according P. P. Caproni & Bro., INc. 
York Evening Post, has found that 


Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
ach of its three mummies is an honest mummy. 


ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
—* G. Petsing, director of the 
~C mpany, m 1ade the test. 


look convincing enough in their coffins, but con- | 
| sist of a rag, no bone and a 
| Museum dir 
| the X-Ray. 


to the New 


ectors 
Esquiline Venus 
ln the Capitoline 
Museum, Rome 





education: al Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 





| © 
lH 
| Wes 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
600 Mapison AvENUE 
New York 


he Student in Mind 


nd correctly scaled minia- 
ns of all the classical and 


Ancient Chinese | 
Works of Art | 
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Since 1910 


| 
Dealing in Chinese Art 
Museums 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great 


and Connoisseurs 


Famous Collections 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR 
WOMEN ART MODELS ana 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT 


Under the auspices of 
THE ART WORKERS’ CLUB for WOMEN 
152 West 57th Street New York City 


Circle 5246 Subscription $5.00 a year 


and not expensive Cataloguers of Many 


12” catalogue of 144 PP. 





No. 2025 
By E. GUIDION 
Size 3.00 oe 


Art Plaster Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Print Craftsmanship | Briem, Etcher, Uses Four “Vanishing Points” 


Writing of the forty-ninth exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, the critic of 
the London Sunday Times brought out the 
point that the present tendency in engraving in 
England is to put emphasis upon workmanship 
and away from the characteristics which 
marked the “revival of etching in the XIX 
century”: 

“It is not merely that a large proportion of 
the works are actual engravings, in line or upon 
wood, but that the majority of the etchings 
proper incline to engravings in style, and re- 
nounce rather than exploit freedom of handling. 
At a glance this looks like going back upon the 
ideals that led to the foundation of the society, 
but the reaction is only apparent. The society 
was founded to encourage the original as dis- 
tinct from the reproductive etching or engrav- 
ing, and an original design does not necessarily 
imply a free or ‘suggestive’ manner. What it 
amounts to is that the characteristics which 
marked the revival were accidents of the time 
of day, common to art in general, and that the 
real intention of the society persists under the 
change of style. It might even be argued that 
the real intention is now more manifest, be- 
cause careful workmanship generally implies 
clear conception. 

“That said, it has to be confessed that 
‘original’ in this exhibition must be taken in 
its primary meaning of not copied, and not as 
indicating new ideas. There are, indeed, very 
few works that show any fresh artistic inven- 
tion. For some reason the more original artists, 
in that sense, in England do not seem to turn 
to engraving as they do in France. But the 
majority of the pictures, such as they are, are 
clearly conceived, and the average of execution, 
in all the different forms, could not be equalled 
in any other country. 

“Tt is best, then, to take the exhibition as 
one of craftsmanship in etching and the other 
forms of engraving, leaving ‘art’ outside the 
question, and there is much to be said for a 
society that devotes itself to keeping up the 
standard of craftsmanship. After all, that was 
what was done by the guilds in the past. No- 
body can be answerable for art.” 


In an Appropriate Setting 


Four old prints, which for years have graced 
the walls of an old fire house in Sayville, L. I., 
and which narrowly escaped a dump heap, have 
been discovered to be a valuable collection of 
Currier & Ives fire engine subjects. After read- 
ing an article in a magazine a member of the 
department found that one of the pictures de- 
scribed was hanging in the old firehouse. The 
set depicts scenes in the life of a fireman, among 
the cidest and rarest of the Currier & Ives 
works. 





For Sale at 
Jackson Heights 


Specially decorated 7 room azd 3 bath 
apartment 


with special skylight studio 
(northern exposure); only apartment on 
floor; four exposures, elevator; bargain 
price for immediate action as owner is 
now moving to Massachusetts. Telephone 
representative. 


G. C. UPDIKE 
NEwtown 9-6000 





| Galleries, 


a 


“Height,” by Gottlieb L. Briem. 


There is a vast difference in size between 
an etching needle and a skyscraper, and to 
record an impression of a skyscraper is to do 


| something “big.” 


G. L. Briem, who is exhibiting at the Fisch] 
New York, developed a new 
method of expressing the height and vastness 
of New York’s skyscrapers. His results are so 
striking, Tue Art Dicest asked him to give to 
its readers his impressions of New York and 
an analysis of his theory. 

“I came over to America four and a half 
years ago,” he said, “and I will never forget my 
first taxi ride to Times Square and my impres- 
sions of those tremendous inspiring skyscrapers. 


has 


Nisteies, ‘eink Wb: Veils. 
Frank W. 


Wherever Benson is mentioned 








there comes to mind wild ducks and swamp | 
| land. Richard Bishop, after viewing his recent 
| exhibition of etchings at the Charles Sessler 


Galleries in Philadelphia, wrote in the Phila- 
delphia Record: 

“There is hardly an angle of duck shooting 
which Mr. Benson has not represented. Early 
dawn, the bright sun of midday as well as the 
evening shadows, also calm days, stormy days, 
and he knows so perfectly how to combine wild 
fowl and the elements that his prints always 
thrill the sportsman, amaze the artist and tempt 
the connoisseur.” 


Rungius’s Big Game Prints 

Harlow, McDonald & Co., New York, has 
published six new dry points of big game by 
Carl Rungius, N. A. Editions are limited to 
100 signed artist’s proofs, measuring about 11 
inches by 8 and priced at $30 each. ‘The 
prints: “The Traveler” (Moose), “Siesta” 
(Mountain Goats), “Mountain Caribou,” 
“Face to Face” (Bear), “Ivan” (Bear), and 
“In Fighting Mood” (Moose). 

Tue Art Dicest will gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. Address: 116 East 69th St. 


| 





“Chrysler Building,’ by Gottlieb L. Briem. 


It is easy to understand why I soon after began 
to make studies of New York’s canyons and 
to record my impressions of the towering build- 
ings. At that time I was studying with John 
R. Koopman at the Grand Central School of 
Art and his criticism was that my buildings 
were not high. I, myself, felt that they lacked 
the distinctiveness due to a city like New 
York. There is only one New York and that 
one requires a different way of drawing. 

“Last summer I started a thorough study 
of the Chrysler building from the top of the 
Graybar building, looking ahead and up. I 
found that it was impossible to do justice to 
a sensational view by means of ordinary archi- 
tectural perspective. After much thought and 
much measuring I found that things vanish in 
all directions and that it is necessary to use at 
least four vanishing points. My theory was 
approved by Edmund Greacen, director of the 
Grand Central School of Art, who after analyz- 
ing it for an hour and a half, found it sound. 

“The human eye is not capable of conceiving 
the enormity of these tremendous masses of 
steel and stone at a glance. If my etchings 
give one the feeling of bigness and tremendous 
height, I will feel that I have partially succeeded 
in expressing my impression of New York,— 
which has been such an absorbing thing since 
I first sailed up the harbor.” 


A chi tec ture 
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Modern Architecture. 
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“The Hop Pickers,” by Claire Leighton. 


Maternity seems to be the thought of Clare 
Leighton’s woodblock, “The Hop Pickers,” re- 
produced above. In it she has gotten the spirit 
f the *rnal season, late August and early 
oi the maternal season, late August and early 
September, the time of the year when English 
hops are ready for picking. The mother with a 


child in 


the foreground also represents mater- 


Prints ty Munch 


An exhibition of etchings, lithographs i 











and 
wood engravings by the distinguished Nor- 
wegian artist, Edward Munch, was held at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts during March. A 
storm center of discussion in Europe for years. 
is little known in this country, and Detroit 
is the first American city to show compre- 
hensive survey of hi ork. Six of h 

paintings were ex] York in 1912 
and a series of prints was shown at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, but for the most part, 
Munch has been but a name in America. 








The institute in its analysis of Munch saic 
“He stands always a solitary figure, looking out 
vith a deep understanding of human 


and weaknesses. 


yn life 








sult 


ffering Despite his many 
contacts with foreign artists and men of letters. 


° + r 1 
he remains the true N yrtherner—serious, 








THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Etchizgs by 
ANDRE SMITH 


Mr. 


a typical yet individual example of the prog- 


Smith’s work from 1910 to date offers 


ress of modern American etching. A very 
few proofs of the rare French and Italian 
sets, and a good selection of those in his later 


manner, are available. 


a 





nity. Miss Leighton. who is considered by many 
the foremost living English woodblock 
was awarded first prize in the International 
Exhibition of Engraving held at the Chicago 
Art Institute in 1930. An exhibition of 
work is being held at the Hooper bookshop, 


New York, during April. 


artist. 


1 
ner 


melancholy, but with moments joyous en 
show a 


tenderness of feeling which is rare with him. In 


thusiasm. His portraits of children 


the other portraits we have no suave delineation 
of externals but a probing of the spirit beneath 
them.” 


Tafts Lend Haden Prints 
\ series of etchings by Seymour Haden is 





the Cincinnati Art Museum 
These prints, collected by the 
Bowers of Washington, are 
examples of Haden’s work and 
the important groups in the col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Taft. Ger- 
man prints of the XVI century and Dutch 
prints of the XVII century from the same col- 


lection ar 


n exhibition 
through April. 
late Lloyd W. 


tive 





: 
superlz 


form one of 


view. 


e aiso on 


“American Etchers” Completed 
The “American Etchers’ series, brought out 
by the Crafton Collection, Inc., has been com- 
pleted. Volume XI, concerning Martin Lewis, 
with an article by Charles Lemon Morgan, ap- 
peared April 1, and Volume XII, devoted to 
Frank W. Benson, N. A., April 15. 





Four New Eby Prints 
Frederick Keppel & Co., New York, has just 
published four new etchings by Kerr Eby, the 
editions being limited to 90 proofs. The prints: 
“Harbor Lights” ($42), “Early Morning, 
Brittany” ($24), “Salt Marshes” ($36), and 
“Portage” ($30). 


Kress 


He has done it again, this Samuel H. Kress, 
New York proprietor of a chain store system, 
who believes that there is no better way to 
spend his money than to give educational works 
yf art to museums in the cities where he 
business interests. 


} 
nas 


In June, George E. Cran- 


mer, president of the Denver Art Museum, 
after having read in Tue Art Dicest of Mr. 
Kress’s benefactions, wrote to him and laid 


claim to his consideration. The result: “Christ 
Comforting the Penitent Magdalene,” by De- 
fendente Ferrari (active from 1510 to about 
1535, and put down in the books as “Gauden- 
zio” Ferrari, 1480-1546), a painter of the Pied- 
montese school, less than a hundred of whose 
paintings are listed, who was a follower of 
Luini who, in turn, was a follower of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Mr. Kress’s gift is a large picture 6042 by 
29% inches. Roberto Longhi, dean of Italian 
art critics, thinks it was painted in 1511. It 
is in tempera on panel. A donor and a dona- 
trice (wealthy merchant and wife) receive 
Christ’s blessing. The Virgin Mary comforts 
the donatrice (in the role of the Magdalene), 
and two youths at the back, of doubtful ex- 
pression, are in conversation, probably sug- 
gestive of calumny from which the donatrice 
wishes to escape. 

Mr. Kress, it is understood, buys from Italy 
direct, and not from dealers in America or 
elsewhere, and, because of official kindness, has 
donated a large sum of money to Italy for 
restorations. 

Since Mussolini is said to be greatly discom- 
fited by the bad name Italy is getting through 
its factories for the manufacture of “old mas- 
ters” and “antique furniture,” it seems likely 
that Mr. Kress is presenting veritable old paint- 
ings to American museums in cities that sup- 
port his chain stores. It would be sad to think 
otherwise. Italy, of course, keeps all veritable 
major works—in spite of Sir Joseph, et al. 
Mussolini “plays with” neither English knights 
nor baronets (nor future peers). 


Kleitsch and His California 


Joseph Kleitsch, Hunyad-Californian, is hold- 
ing his first one-man show in three years at 
the Stendahl Art Galleries, Los Angeles, during 
April. Breaking away from painting Spanish 
missions and flowers, Kleitsch has allowed him- 
self to be intrigued by everything that nature 
can offer, including faces. 

“Painting is always a joyous adventure for 
Joseph Kleitsch,” writes Sonia Wolfson in the 
Los Angeles Topics of the Tozn, “and because 
it is, and also because he is a splendid drafts- 
man, because he paints with conviction and 
sincerity as well as with imagination and zest, 
an exhibition by him is a joyous adventure to 
his audience.” 


Just Published 


MODERN INTERIORS 
by 
HERBERT HOFFMANN 
$12.00 


292 Illustrations 
of 


Homes, Studios, Theatres, Churches, 
Bars and Restaurants, Shops, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
Publisher 
475 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 





| AME WNeWs and Vpinion Of DOOKS On Art | 


An Epochal Book 


‘Men of Art,” publ lished 
by Simon & Schuster (New York) and selected 
y the Book-of-the-Month Club as its April 
ie seems destined to take rank as an attack 
on accepted ideas along with C. J. Bulliet’s 
“Apples and Madonnas” and Walter Pach’s 
“Ananias or the False Artist.” Already it has 
been recognized as an outstanding American 
contribution to art controversy. 
of the book appeared in the April 1 issue of 
Tue Art Dicesr. Herewith is presented a com- 
pendium of views taken from the great mass of 


Thomas Craven’s ‘ 


A news review 


criticism which greeted the volume’s appear- 
ance. 
Harry Hansen, writing in the New York 


World Telegram, gave perhaps the most pointed 
survey of the volume: “Thomas Craven breaks 
a lance for the development of healthy, vital 
American painting in ‘Men of Art.’ In energetic 
fashion he lights into ‘the little groups of mer- 


chants and esoteric idealists who control the 


fashions and markets in American art and who 
maintain little stables of thoroughbred artists 
just as the sporting millionaries deal in thor- 
oughbred horses.’ Altogether the impression 
one gets in reading this large book is that 
Craven is dealing with art from the standpoint 
of common sense. 

“He sees art coming back to sanity and to 
representation; he, sees hope for America be- 
cause it is not tethered to Furope. He recog- 

that the great men always kept a hold 
} on tradition, without letting it dominate them. 
{ “But many painters whose work still gets 
| dithyrambic mention are given short shift by 
this new Vasari. This on Puvis de Chavannes: 
—Dead neutral tones, petrification and silheu- 


nizes 


ette: not a living attitude, not an attitude of 
his own, but conventional gestures lifted from 
the early Italians.’ On Renoir:—Renoir’s senti- 


ment is commonplace; his color, especially in 
his earlier work, disagreeably sweet and vulgar 
—a peasant girl’s dream of beauty; the huge 
nudes of his past years look as if they had 
bathed in warm strawberry juice, but when he 
trikes the happy medium he brings into modern 
ing the delicious, bracing sensuality of the 
man.’ 

in describing the evolution of modern art, 
he place of impressionism and expressionism. 
he refers again to that strange upheaval of 1913 
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Announcing New Design Portfolio 
By DORIS ROSENTHAL 


PERTAINING TO FLOWERS 
AND TREES 


Those acquainted with this series of decorative 
art motifs will welcome the addition of new pub- 
lications; a total of seven portfolios now being 
available. The usual careful choice and arrange- 
ment of historic and contemporary art motifs 
from pottery, textiles, carvings, manuscripts, etc., 
is evident. 

Each portfolio comprises 50 plates of design 
motifs printed on durable cream stock on which 
the source of each motif is indicated. 

An illustrated frontispiece ‘‘How to Use’’ offers 
helpful suggestions for teaching. These plates 


measuring 11”%x14” are an adaptable size for use 
in classroom. 


$4.50 EACH 


Write for free prospectus. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madisen Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chicago 








when the ‘Nude Descending a Staircase’ made 
art a fighting word. Speaking of the new cults, 
he says: —‘With the single exception of futurism, 
every one of them came out of Paris, where art, 
like professionalized vice, flourishes parasi- 
tically in the segregated quarter; where painting 
is a proliferation of styles and techniques.’ This 
brings him to Picasso: —‘His paintings are de- 
tached studio inventions, laboratory perform- 
ances destitute of human relations and all re- 
lationships save those pertaining to the sources 
he has plundered.’ 

“But Cézanne is ‘the solitary glory of mod- 
ernism.’ He ‘restored to painting the pre- 
eminence of knowledge—the knowing of things 
—the most essential quality to creative 
effort.’ Yet his sensation brought about a thou- 
sand perversions. Intelligent French painters 
are going back to representational art, 


all 


says 
Craven, but the super-realists—‘professing to 
symbolize subconscious nightmares by _inde- 


cipherable diagrams-—— are beyond redemption. 

“Daumier still has possibilities of leadership 
for moderns, thinks Craven. He gives a long. 
circumstantial account to his paintings and his 
life. He was a strange character, humble but 
filled with ideas, completely free from aesthetic 
aspirations. 

“Rembrandt, ‘the last of the great spiritual 
explorers,’ is closer to the heart of the modern 
world than any other painter.” 

“There must be at least ten ways of condens- 
ing the history of art,” wrote Lewis Mumford 
in the New York Herald Tribune. “Mr. Craven 
has chosen, I think, the right method: he has 
written about what interests him. ‘Men of Art’ 
is a book outside the usual pattern of outlines 
and comprehensive treatises. It is a study of 
a score or so of great painters who compose the 
mountain peaks of Western Art. 

“Plainly, the author had the choice of shaking 
hands and uttering a few banalities with every- 
body, or taking one or two real people off into 
a corner and missing the superficial vivacity. 
the coming and going, the gossip, the eddies of 
wit, the thrusts and evasions, the punch and the 
ices that constitute the whole party. He took 
the second course, and I applaud his good judg- 
ment. ‘Men of Art’ would have contained less 
art had it included more men..... 

“Even when one shares his regrets at having 
to leave out Diirer and Holbein—to say nothing 
of Crannach 
of an inner 


and Griinewald—one is conscious 
driving force which justifies such 
ruthless tactics. A book like this, which es- 
tablishes. confirms, provokes, denies, challenges, 
irritates, all in one continuous act of thought, 
is a more useful contribution than one which 
pacifies, conciliates and attempts feebly to 
gather up the best that has been thought and 
painted into one mild indeterminate whole. 
Every page of Mr. Craven’s book raises 


art to 








The Permanent Palette 


By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 


Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
Price $4.00 


Order from 


National Publishing Society 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 





a living issue; and I can think of no more useful 
contribution to this subject.” 

Lewis Gannett, also of the Herald Tribune, 
wrote: “It is a vigorous, opinionated, colorful 
book, alive with the riotous energy of the 
masters of paint. ‘Vitality!’ cried Goya. ‘Ideal 
proportion and classic beauty be damned! 
Craven echoes the cry; vitality, he thinks, makes 
the great artist. He has a magnificent disdain 
for the sick souls who turn away from the liv- 
ing world; who seek 
South Seas.” 

Here is an example of Mr. 
right style taken from the conclusion of his 
chapter on “Modernism:” “Matisse, growing 
old, turns out pretty sentiments for the Ameri- 
can trade; and Picasso, to judge by his prize- 
winning exhibit at the Carnegie Institute, is a 
candidate for the Academy. The present con- 
dition of French painting is not one to make 
the heart rejoice. There is more hope in North 
America.” 


escape in Paris, or the 


Craven's forth- 


“Modern Poster Annual” 

The 1931 edition of the “Modern Poster 
Annual” has been issued by A. Broun (New 
York; 251 W. 98th St.; $6), comprising a port- 
folio collection in full colee of over 100 of the 
best advertising designs for the past year. It 
contains the work of such well-known artists 
as C. E. Chambers, F. McIntosh, J. Smalley, 
R. Barnum and many others. Otis Shepard 
is the author of the introductory article deal- 
ing with “Modern Posters and Symbolism.” 

The collection presented is wide in scope, 
showing the latest trends in poster art in Eur- 
ope as well as America, and is of value as a 
reference work to both commercial artists and 
advertising men. 


Wieczorek’s Portraits 
A de luxe portfclio edition of the art of Max 
Wieczorek (pronounced Vee-a-chorek) has just 
been published by E. C. Maxwell (Los Angeles, 


Cal.) under the title, “Max Wieczorek: His 
Life and Work.” 
Mr. Wieczorek, who is of Polish descent, 


studied in Europe as a pupil of Ferdinand 
Keller and Max Thedy and, after extensive 
world travel, came to this country and settled 
in California where he is now regarded as one 
of that state’s foremost portrait painters. 

The artist works only with the pastel as his 
medium and has achieved with it the quality of 
the work produced by the etcher’s needle, as can 
be seen by a study of the 50 reproductions in- 
corporated in this volume. 


ritish Water Color 
Painting and Painters 


of Today 


By J. Littlejohns, R.B.A., A.R.W.A. 


The author, himself a water-color 
artist of note, has selected the 
works of twenty outstanding 


British water-color painters for the 


subject of this book, discussing 
their different styles of handling 
the medium, with explanatory and 
descriptive notes of great interest 
to artists, students, and to all ad- 
mirers of water-color painting. 
40 full page color plates and other 
illustrations. 158 pages. $7.50. 


Write for catalog. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 W. 45th St. New York 
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Books on Art) 


“Modern Interiors” 


The creation of modern interiors is not limited 
to one country but extends a!l over Europe, 


America and even to that extremely conserva- 


tive country, Japan. This can be gathered 
from an inspection of the 292 plates compiled 
by Herbert Hoffman in “Modern Interiors” 
(New York; William Edwin Rudge: London 


Studio; $12.50). 

Mr. Hoffman has not limited his plates to 
the conventional treatment of living room and 
bed room decoration but has included varied 
views of restaurants, theatres, stores, factories, 
churches and even mortuary chapels. Accord- 
ing to his preface, this is an endeavor to reveal 
the new attitude towards interior decoration of 
every kind and to include its manifestations 
everywhere. The author feels that these forms 
have not arisen purely from the will of the 
craftsman but are the external expression of the 
social, intellectual and spiritual tendencies of 
this epoch—the age of the machine. 

This expression appears, furthermore, to be a 
search for economical unornamented form and, 
although international, differs in degree and 
achievement, as a study of the plates reveals. 
The only country that has held back in de- 
veloping the new form is England, whereas in 
the Scandinavian countries modernism has 
reached a high peak. 

The student of modern design as well as the 
decorator can study these plates with profit. 


Mather’s Fstimates 

The second series of essays called “Estimates 
in Art” by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., (New 
York; Henry Holt & Co., $2.50) is a compen- 
dium of 16 essays written over a period of 
20 years on significant American artists of the 
XIXth century, from Gilbert Stuart, whom 
the author calls a “face-painter,” to Arthur B. 
Davies, “poet-painter.” With the exception 
of the two chapters on Inness and Fuller all of 
these have appeared from time to time as 
magazine articles. 

Prof. Mather holds the chair of Art and 
Archaeology at Princeton University. His 
critical appraisals of outstanding figures in 
American art are meaty, interesting and written 
in a rather intimate style. As he says in the 
foreword, the author has not endeavored to 
make this a systematic history, but in each 
article has given something of the background 
and heritage of the artist as well as the charac- 
ter of his work. John LaFarge is not included 
in this volume, having been grouped with the 
old masters in the first series of “Estimates.” 

There are 16 reproductions,—one example 
of the work of each artist discussed. 
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“Mother France” 


Rare maps and documents tracing the prog- 
ress of French colonization through four cen- 
turies are on special exhibition at the Galérie 
Mazarine of the Bibliothégque Nationale, Paris, 
until April 20. Although 
generally with France’s colonial expansion be- 
tween the XVth and XVIIIth centuries in the 
Americas, Africa, and the Orient, the 
largest section is devoted to the explorations 
of Champlain, La Salle, Marquette and the 
Jesuit Fathers, the wealth of 


the Bibliothégue Nationale in documents and 





the exhibition deals 





India, 





giving an idea of 


narratives of the early history of the French 
empire in America. 

Lansing Warren described some of the “high 
lights” in the New York Times: “A Mappo 
Mundi by Cardinal d’Ailly and covered with 
notes believed to have been made by Columbus 
himself is one of the principal exhibits. Another 
exhibit which makes the history of these dis- 
coveries stand out with extreme vividness is a 
map of the explorations made on the Mississippi 
by the Péres Marquette and Joliet. The map 
shows the great river, depicts the Indian tribes 
of the region and contains sketches of its ani- 
mals. 

“Among the many early maps of America in 
which amazing accuracy sometimes is combined 
with quaintness of execution or unbridled imag- 
ination on the part of the explorer, is one in 
which California is represented as an island, 
another in which the Mississippi flows out of 
Hudson’s Bay, and one in which crocodiles are 
plentifully scattered Canada and the 
Middle West. 

“A volume of sketches made by one of the 
Jesuit Fathers shows the appearance and dress 
of numerous North American Indians. Books, 
paintings, engravings of rare interest tell the 
story of other scenes of French colonization.” 

After April the exhibition will be removed 
to the Colonial Exposition at Vincennes for 
the remainder of the season as the contribution 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


over 


American “Firsts” 

Autograph letters, manuscripts, first editions 
and presentation copies of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Herman Melville, Mark Twain, John 
Burroughs and Walt Whitman from three col- 
lections will go on exhibition at the American 
Art Association, New York, April 23, to be 
sold April 29. Of interest is an unpublished 
four-page letter from Herman Melville to Mrs. 
Hawthorne regarding “Moby Dick,” dated Jan. 
8, 1852. It is an acknowledgment of Nathaniel 
and Mrs. Hawthorne’s praise of the book, and 
Melville’s direct explanation of the relative 
parts played by allegory and pure narrative in 
the writing. This item, one of the most de- 
sirable American literary letters in existence, 
is the property of a granddaughter of Haw- 
thorne. 

Many of the Whitman and Burroughs items 
belong to the estate of the late Dr. Clara 
Barrus, John Burroughs’s literary executor, at 
whose funeral the reading of Burroughs’s and 
Whitman’s poems took the piace of religious 
services. The Whitman portion of the col- 
lection includes the rare first issue of the com- 
plete “Leaves of Grass,” the so-called “Death- 
Bed Edition.” This is one of a very few copies 
hurriedly bound in coarse wrappers and pre- 
sented by the poet to a few intimate friends. 
The one coming up in this sale is Burroughs’s 
own. Numerous rareties will appear in the selec- 
tions from the Mark Twain collection of Irving 


Rare Books and Manuscripts | 


S. Underhill, among them the first edition of 
I'wain’s first book, “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County,” 1867. 


Whistler!—Your Sixpence? 

What is said to be the most complete col- 
lection of Ruskin’s works in the United States 
has come to Yale University Library through 
the gift of Robert Borthwick Adam, who made 
his collection on the plan of obtaining a copy 
of every authorized edition issued during the 
lifetime of the author—a plan which proved 
exceptionally successful. Not only are original 
copies of Ruskin’s principal works included, but 
also less famous addresses, rare pamphlets and 
unique copies. 

In addition to the Adam gift, the university 
acquired recently a large part of the Brantwood 
collection of manuscripts, consisting of letters 
written by Ruskin from the age of 10 to 45. 
In it is the original manuscript of Ruskin’s 
first published poem, written at the age of nine, 








ART PRICES 
CURRENT 


The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net 
It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
provincial) and by the Anderson Galleries, 
New York. 


The Times—“The function of Art Pricgs 
CURRENT is to record and not to comment, 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- 
ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 
ized is given in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
August last when the season closed; while the 
‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
ume jis much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto. 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive pros- 
pectus giving details of back volumes to: 


THE 
ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 











or send 15 cent stamp to 2 Dorset Baildint, 
London, E.C. 4, England, for a specimen copy. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
GALLERIES—Indetinite: 
woodblocks. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Oils and wa- 
te: colors, Gertrude Sands; drawings. 
Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERIES—Apr. 15-May 
15: Paintings of California, Paul Dougherty. 
Glendale, Cal. 

ASSOCIATION—Apr.: 
Razalle; camera 


ANDERSON 
engravings, 


Paintings, 


ART 
Tess 
Carter 


sketches, 
William 


Plastique 
pictures, Fred 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


{RT ASSOCIATION—Apr.-May: Spring exhibi- 
tion. 

La Jolla, Cal. 
4AT ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Easter exhibition. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BILTMORE SALON—Apr. 20-May 16: European 
and American landscape, George k. Brandriff. 
DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES — Apr.: 
Oils and water colors, Millard Sheets. CENTRAL 
LIBRA RY—Apr.: Painting and sculpture, Southern 
California artists. LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Apr.: 12th Annual Painters and Sculptures show; 
water colors, W. E. Muicsk; contemporary Japa- 
nese prints. STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Paintings, Joseph Kleitsch. /AKE ZEIT- 
LIN’S BOOK SHOP—Apr.: Woodcuts, sculpture 
and designs, Grace Marion Brown. 

Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings and 

sculpture collected on Island of Bali. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Apr.: Siam 
art, antiques and paintings. PHSADENA ART 


INSTITUT E—Apr.: Pasadena Society of Artists; 
pastels, William Griffith; water colors, Dr. A. A. 


Michelson; paintings, William Wendt, Harry 
Lever, K. Hiraga. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
KINGSLEY ART CLUB—Apr. 20-May 4: Prints, 
Blanding Sloan. 
San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings, Joseph 


Rider, Elizabeth Sherman, Norman Kennedy, Lor- 


ser Feitelson; Whistler lithographs; school exhi- 
bition; contemporary artists of San Diego. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
BEAUX ARTS GALERIE—Yo Apr. 18: Water 


colors, drawings and oils, John Langley Howard 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR —To Apr. 21: Water colors, Josef 


Bakos. To May 7: Work of Jules Pascin. Apr. 26- 
May 31: 53rd Annual Exhibition an Francisco 
Art Ass’n. CASA DE MANANA—Apr.: Oils, 
L. E. De Joiner. May 1-15: Etchings, Charles 
Arson Horton. COURVOIJSIER GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Paintings, Karoly Fulop, Aston Knight. 
PAUL ELDER GALLERY—Apr. 23-May 2: 


Water colors, Harold Miles. EAST-WEST GAL- 
LERY—To Apr. 28: etchings, Florence Presley; 
sketches, Mimi Stone. May 1-June 1: Paintings 


and water colors, Frank W. Bergman. S. & G 
GUMP—Apr. 20-May 2: Memorial exhibition of 
William Keith; paintings, Leslie Hunter. 
Boulder, Colo. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Contemporary prints 
(A.P.A.). 
Denver, Colo. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM—Apr.: 
ings; loan collection of _ prints 
(Cleveland Museum of Art). 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE-ARTS—To May 13: 
man collection. 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(Smithsonian Institute)—To Apr. 26: Etchings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Simmons. To Apr. 30: Memo- 
rial exhibition of water colors, Henry Bacon 
Apr. 27-May 26: Etchings, C. Jac Young. 4R7S 
CLUB—Apr. 19-May 2: Paintings, Fanny Bunand- 
Sevastos; photographs, Yosei Amemya. COR- 
CORAN GALLERY—Apr.: Exhibition of Mexi- 
can Arts. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr.-May: Paintings, John Marin. 

Savannah, Ga. 

TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS & SCIENCES- 

Apr.: Southern States Art League exhibit. 
Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Apr. 21: Foreign paintings 


Chinese paint- 
and drawings 


Spack- 


from Carnegie International Exhibition; prints 
and drawings, Rodolphe Bresdin; the Guelph 
Treasure. Apr.: Pottery made at Hull House. 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON—Apr.: Origi- 
nal drawines, Thomas Rowlandson. ARTS CLUB 
—Apr. 19-May 9: Profesional Members’ Exhibi- 
tion. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.—Apr.: 
Work of Frank Brangwyn. May: Paintings, An- 
thony Thieme; etchings, A. C. Webb. CH/CAGO 
GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—May: Artist Mem- 
bers’ Exhibition. O’BRJEN ART GALLERY— 
Apr.: Paintings, Byron Boyd; conpers. textiles 
and wooden carvings (collection of Mrs. B. Boyd). 
Anr. 27-May 9: Paintings, Colin Campbell Cooper 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—To Apr. 25: 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian 


Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Illinois Academy 
ot Fine Arts. Apr.: First Annual Print Exhibition. 
Decatur, Ill. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIC’ ARTS 

tural gardening. 

Rockford, Ill. 
ASSOCIATION —Apr.: 
painters 


Apr.: Architec- 


ART 


tord 


Exhibition of Rock- 
Springfield, Ill. 

{RT ASSOCIATION —- Apr.: 

STATE MUSEUM—May 9-Aug 

nual Exhibition of the Illinois 

Arts. 


Hoosier Salon. 
3l: Fifth An- 
Academy of Fine 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—TYo Apr. 21: 
Fifty Prints of the Year; water colors, Charles 
Knapp; modern paintings (Becker Gallery). 

Richmond, Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: 34th Annual Exhibit 
by Indiana Painters. 

Des Moines, la. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—-Apr.: Paintings 
and etchings, Frank W. Benson 


la. 
Soap 


Dubuque, 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: 
hibit; children’s exhibit. 

lowa City, Ia. 


sculpture ex- 


STATE UNIVERSITY—Apr.: 1931 New York 

Water Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 
Emporia, Kan. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Apr.: Paintings 
and prints from the 1930 Winter Exhibit of the 
National Academy of Design (A.F.A.). 

Topeka, Kan. 

MULVANE ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Elihu Vedder 

Memorial Exhibition (A.F.A.). 
| Manhattan, Kan. 

KX. S. 4. COLLEGE—Avr. 27-May 11: Water colors 

and etchings, J. F. Helm, Jr. 
Wichita, Kan. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Grand Central Gal- 
leries exhibit. 

Louisville, Ky. 

J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM — Apr.: 
Wrought iron, pewter and copper. 

New Orleans, La. 

ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB—Apr. 24-May 8: Chil- 

dren’s exhibition. Apr.: Paintings, Edwin B. 


Knutson. /S44C DELGADQ MUSEUM OF 
-Apr.: Phillips Memorial collection 
Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Apr. 17-May 18: 

International Photo Salon. 
Baltimore, Md. 

UUSEUM OF ART—Apr.: Corcoran Biennial; 
British water colors and drawings; exhibition, Lil- 
lian Giffen, Margaret Law. NORTH CHARLES 
STREET STUDIO—To Apr. 28: Annual exhibi- 


ART 


tion of the Society of Baltimore Indeperdent 
Artists. PURNELL GALLERIES — Apr.: Oijid 
paintings and contemporary etchings. 

Boston, Mass. 

UVUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: Loan _ exhibi- 
tion of Lester Bateman silver and Wedgewood 
pottery; prints, Alexander Cozens; portrait en- 
gravings, Nanteuil; drawings, Millet; memorial 


exhibition, Charles Grafly; XVIII century French 

designs; drawings by John S. Sargent. ART | 
CLUB—Apr. 16-May 2: Business Men’s Art Club. | 
CASSON GALLERIES—Apr.: American paint- | 
ings; miscellaneous’ etchings. GOODMA N- | 
WALKER GALLERIES—To Apr. 25: Etchings | 
and engravings. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— | 


Apr.: Prints in color. GUJZD OF BOSTON 
ARTISTS—Apr. 21-May 2: Paintings, Catherine | 
P. Richardson. BOSTON ATHENAEUM LI- | 


BRARY—Apr.: Foreign and American posters. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY—To Apr. 19: Water colors, 
Charles W. Hudson. GRACE HORNE’S GAL- 


LERIES—To Apr. 25: Water colors, Agnes A. 
Abbot. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Exhibition of Still 
Life. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

PRINT CORNER—May: Prints, Elizabeth Nor- 
ton, A. Hugh Fisher. Apr.: Etchings, Hartwell 
W. Priest. 

Springfield, Mass. 
ARTISTS’ GUILD—Apr. 18-25: Spring exhibition 
Wellesley, Mass. 

PANCOAST GALLERY—Apr.: “Six Down East 

Moderns.” 


Detroit, Mich. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To May 24: 17th Annual 


exhibit. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Paintings, Theodore 
J. Morgan; modern furniture and fabrics. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Aprtr.: 





Sculpture, drawings, paintings, Alexander Archi- 
penko; wax miniatures, Ethel Frances Mundy: | 


Exhibitions 


pictorial 
porary 


photography, Ira W. 


French textiles 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr.: Early 
silver; etchings by Whistler and_ his 
poraries; Daumier lithographs; Chinese 
Eastern and Egyptian antiquities; Chinese 
and porcelains and Persian pottery; 
American paintings from Chicago Art 
century of French paintings. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Martin; contem- 


American 
contem- 
Near 
jade 
exhibition 
Institute; 


ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Austrian paintings. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Modern French clas- 
sics; Second International exhibition of litho- 
graphs and wood engravings; sculpture, Lovet- 
Lorski. McCAUGHEN & BURR—Apr.: Exhibit 
of local (old time) artists. VEIVWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES—TYo Apr. 25: Portraits and landscapes, 


Richard Meryman 


Neb. 
Apr. 27: 
Apr. 


Omaha, 

ART INSTITUTE—TYo 
temporary Austrians. 
Carroll Bill. 
Hanover, N. H. 
DPARTMOUTH COLLEGE—Ap:r.: 


Paintings by con- 
28-May 18: Water 
colors, 


Royal Society of 


British Artists (A.F.A.). 
Manchester, N. H. 
CURRIER ART GALLERY—Apr.: Contemporary 
American portraits; paintings, Abbott Graves; 


water colors, Philadelphia Rotary; Mexican wood 
cuts; Sandwich glass 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—YTo Apr. 26: Wa- 

ter oils, Charles S. Chapman. 
Newark, N. J. 

VEWARK MUSEUM — Apr.: Historical exhibit 
(1666-1930); loan exhibit of sculpture, stained 
glass and textiles; French designs; loan collec- 
tion of Japanese Art. 

Orange, N. J. 

ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES—Apr. 19- 
May 3: Annual exhibition. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEI MEXICO—Apr.: Paintings, 
Olive Rush, Daisy Parker Curtis. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
{RT GALLERY & MUSEUM OF PUBLIC LIl- 


BRARY—Apr.: Paintings, Carl W. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To Apr. 27: Sport- 

ing prints. Apr. 26-June 22: 25th Annual Exhibi- 

tion of American Paintings; memorial exhibition 

of water colors, Arthur B. Davies; bronzes, Mrs 

Davies T. Dunbar; memorial exhibition of Sam- 


uel Halpert. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
GALLERY—Apr.: 


Peters. 


1RNOT 
Paul L. 


{RT 
Gill. 
New York, N. Y. 
VETROPOLITAN MUSEUM —Apr.: Furniture 
and Glass. American and European; Indian and 
Indonesian Textiles; lace and costume accessories; 
print acquisitions, 1929 and 1930; prints, selected 
masterpieces. ACKERMANN & SON—To Apr. 
30: Old English sporting prints. THOMAS AG- 
NEW & SON—Apr.: Paintings by Old Masters: 


Water colors, 


drawings and engravings. 4RDEN GALLERIES 
—Apr.: Garden exhibition of sculpture, frescoes, 
furniture inspired by Southwest; woodcuts, Ger- 


4RGENT 
Decorative 
Apr. 20—May 2: 


GALLERIES — To 
painting, Erika Lohmann. 
Psychographs, Victor de Ku- 
biyni. ART CENTER—Apr. 18-May 18: Ad- 
vertising art: paintings in Opportunity Gallery; 
work, N. Y. Society of Craftsmen; etchings, Hobbs 
and Bicknell. BABCOCK GALLERIES—Aptr.: 
Etchings, Eugene Higgins. Apr. 13-30: Paintings, 
water colors, etchings, American artists. BACH- 
STITZ GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings, European 
Masters, XV to XIX centuries. BALZAC GAL- 
LERIES—Apr.-May: Sculpture, Maillol, Despiau, 
Zourdelle. BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERIES- 
To Apr. 20: Business Men’s Art Club show. JOHN 
BECKER GALLERIES—Apr. 14-May 3: Photo- 
graphs. Ralph Steiner, Walker Evans and Mar- 
garet Burke-White. BELMONT GALLERIES— 
Permanent: Exhibition of Old Masters. BROWN- 
ELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES—To _ Apr. 
18: Exhibition of the “Islanders.” FRANS BUF- 
FA & SON—Apr.: Paintings, William H. Singer 


Hermes. 
25: 
25: 


trude 
Apr. 


Jr. BUTLER GALLERIES—Aprt.: Mezzotints. 
OTTO BURCHARD & CO.—Apr.: Animal mo- 
tives in early Chinese art. CALO ART GAL- 


LERIES—Apr.: Paintings by American and _for- 
eign artists. CARNEGIE HALL BOOKSHOP— 


To Apr. 28: Lithographs. Tames N. Rosenberg. 
CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES—Apr._ 14-May 
14: Paintings, A. Taricci and RB. Leonard. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY—Apr. 21-May _ 10: 
Pastel caricatures, Peggy Bacon DURAND- 
RUEL—To Apr. 28: Paintings, Claude Monet. 
EHRICH GALLERIES — Avr.: Furniture _ for 
garden and terrace. FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
To Apr. 20: Water Colors, Emil Bistram. 
FIFTEEN GALLERY—To Apr. 25: Paintings. 


Charles H. Rathbone, Armand Wargny. 35 WEST 
57TH ST.—Apr.: Raymond Duncan, Cathedrals of 
France. 130 WEST 577TH ST.—Apr.: Sculpture, 
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Serge YVourievitch, JOSE? H FISCHL GAL- 
LERIES—Apr.: Woodcuts, Leo and Hans Frank 
and Bresslern-Roth, PASCAL M. GATTERDAM 


-Apr.: American landscapes. GRAND CENTRAL 
GALLER/ES—Apr.: Garden Sculpture. To Apr. 
25: Paintings, Leopold Seyffert, Hovsep Pushman. 
G. R. D. STUDIOS—Apr. 13-25: Drawings and 
sculpture, Hector Costa HARLOW, McDONALD 
CO.—Apr.: Etchings and engravings, Old 
Masters. MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Paintings by Americans. HEERAMANECA 
GALLERIES—Apr.: Early Indian sculpture, 
paintings, and pottery, AEVVEDY & CO.— 
Apr.: Etchings and drawings, A. C. Webb; con- 
temporary drawings of old New York. HYMAN 
& SON—Apr.: Old portraits and decorative paint- 
ings. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—Apr.: Etch- 
ings, Joseph Pennell. THOMAS J. KERR—Apr.: 
Paintings, tapestries and antiques. ALEEMAN- 
THORMAN GALLERIES—To May 9: Exhibition, 
Albert Sterner. ALE/NBERGER GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Exhibition of Old Masters. /M@. AKNOEDLER 
—Apr.: Durer woodcuts and engravings. LUC} 
LAMAR GALLERIES—Apr.: Modern paintings 
and sculpture. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Apr. 
20-May 2: Paintings, Rufino Tomayo, Joaquin 
Clausell. To Apr. 20: Paintings, Jean Charlot. 
MACBETH GALLERIES—Yo May 2: Paintings 
and drawings, A. H. Thayer. M/LCH GAL- 
LERIES—Apr. 13-25: Portraits by American 
artists; portraits and crayon heads, Ferris Con- 
nah. MONTROSS GALLERY—Apr. 13-25: Paint- 
ings, Agnes van Ryn; Apr. 27-May 9: Paintings, 
Florence Waterbury. MORTON GALLERIES- 

To Apr. 20: Water colors, Josef Lenhard. Apr 
20-May: Oils, water colors, young Americans 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—YTo Apr. 26: Ger- 
man painting and sculpture. VAT/ONAL ARTS 
CLUB—To Apr. 25: Exhibition by New York 
Water Color Club. NEW ART CIRCLE—Apr.: 
New work by Max Beckmann. NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES—Apr.: Decorative portraits and 
landscapes of the XVIII century. RALPH M 
PEARSON STUDIO—Permanent: exhibition of 
rugs and wall hangings designed by American 
artists. PEN AND BRUSH CLUB—Apr.: Ex- 
hibition by women painter members. POTTERS 
SHOP—Apr. 20-May 5: Animals in bronze and 
terra cotta, Elsa Horne Voss PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY—To Apr. 30: Prints by A. B. Davies; 
New York today and fifty years ago; contem- 
porary architecture. RE/NHARDT GALLERIES 
—Apr.: Exhibition of Old Masters and modern 
French and American masters. ROEZRICH MU- 
SEUM—To Apr. 30: Paintings by Jose Segre!- 
les, Eliot Clark. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—To 
Apr. 26: Small paintings and small sculpture 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings by 
American and foreign artists. SCRJBNER BOOK- 
STORE—To May 2: Paintings, N. C. Wyeth 
E & A SILBERMAN—Apr.: Old masters and 
antiques. MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Spring exhibition. VAN DIEMEN GAL- 
LERIES—Apr.: Exhibition f Old Masters. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings, 
water colors engravings and drawings, Regina 
Stolberg, Heinrich Reuss, Purcell-Jones. CATFH- 
ERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB— 
Apr.: Exhibit of water colors. HOWARD 
YOUNG GALLERIES—Apr.: Selected group of 
old and modern paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Apr.: Anmua! local 
exhibition of arts and crafts; sculpture, Robert 
Laurent. GEORGE £. BRODHEAD GALLERIES 


—Apr.: Etchings, wood engravings; paintings, 
Anthony Thieme. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—Apr. 17-30: Pottery and 


photography 


| MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 29-June 7: 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: 
porcelains, F. Luis Mora. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Sculpture, 
Chester Nicodemus. To Apr. 26: American pot- 
tery (A.F.A.); Fourth Ohio Print Makers. 


Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—Apr. 19-May 18: Etchings, Jac- 
ques Callot; Whistler lithographs; 6th annual 
spring exhibition of prints (Cincinnati Print and 
Drawing Circle). Apr.: Contemporary decoration 
arts; Lace exhibit; Near-Eastern embroideries. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES—To Apr. 18: Paintings, 
Julie Morrow DeForest. May 1-6: Water colors, 
Edith Knauber. 


Cleveland, O. 


Paintings and 


13th Annual 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: Arthur B. 
Davies Memorial Exhibition (A.F.A.); Modern 
Austrian woodcuts and color prints; photographs; 
Loan exhibition of George Bellows paintings; 
early paintings from India. 


Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Conservative 
American artists exhibition; small sculpture (Art 
Center, N. Y.); paintings and _ lithographs, 
George Bellows; etching exhibit; photography 
show; Sixth Annual Ohio Water Color Society 
Exhibit; water colors, John Carroll; Dayton 
Business Men’s Sketch Club. 

Oxford, O. 

WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Apr.: Wood 

block prints, Gustave Baumann (A.F.A.). 


Toledo, O. 


Exhibition by 


MUSEUM OF ART—Apr.: 13th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Wood block 
prints in color (A.F.A.). 
Toronto, Ont. 
FINE ARTS SOCIETY—Apr. 17-29: Old Sport- 
ing Prints. 
Portland, Ore. 
4AT ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Japanese prints. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To Apr. 27: 


hibition. 


Print ex- 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE—To May 15; 
ings, Delaware County Artists. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Apr. 23: Pan American 
Art (Baltimore Museum of Art). May 1-11: 
Holbein drawings; paintings by old masters. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—To Apr. 28: Drawings, Thorn- 
ton Oakley; Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters; paintings, Mary Townsend Mason. Apr 
18-30: Water colors, Alvin Koehler, John Foster. 
Joseph Doyle, Albert Hampson, Joseph Hirsch 
Apr. 18-May 15: Exhibition, Junior Art Alliance 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM—Apr.: Art of the 
Middle Ages; Italian sculpture; Spanish, Dutch, 
French and English paintings; Persian art; prints 
from Lea collection; American paintings from 
Thomas B. Clarke collection. PH/LADELPHIA 
SKETCH CLUB—May 4-16: 67th Annual Ex- 
hibition by Philadelphia Artists. PLAST/JC CLUB 
—To Apr. 29: Paintings, Elizabeth Gordon, 
Julia Polk, Ella Gordon Wilson. 


Oil paint- 





Born Anew 


churches instead of the dead 
bad which 


institutions. this is the cred 


Living art for 
reproductions of originals now fil! 
sO many religious 
which the Renaissance Society of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has adopted in its series of 
annual exhibitions of religious art. The plan. 
originated by Mrs. Frank R. Lillie and en- 
thusiastically supported by the society, found 
a successful culmination in she present exhibi- 
tion at the university, which is bringing high 
praise from Chicago critics. All arts and crafts 
having to do with the church, its interior and 
its exterior, are included. 

Inez Cunningh 
ning Post: 





wrote in the Chicago Eve- 
“The show has not been juried in 


iny as to eligibility. Therefore 


the standard ranges from very high excellence 


Way except 


to a distance far below mediocrity, but even 
things in the show do not exceed in 
bad taste many things which are to be seen in 


churches. And they have the merit, at least, 


the worst 


auions. 


g cre 





this is quibbling. but it would seem 
ttle worse th 


} } +} 
a Dad thing is a 





% re Mik, ew. 


Sf.) Aa. 4Haog 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To May 3: International 
Water Color Exhibition; exhibition by members 
of faculty, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie [p. 


stitute. Apr. 16-May 24: German prints. Apr 
29-May 13: Scholastic exhibition. 
Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Apr.: 


Paintings and drawings. NATHANIEL 4M 


V'OSE—Apr.: Portraits by Gilbert Stuart; red 
chalk portraits, Dorothy Hunter Brown. 
Columbia, S. C. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Library)—-To Apr. 2: 
Eighth A Circuit exhibition (S.S.A.L.) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Apr.: 


Paintings, Maurice Fromkes; etchings by American 
artists; Sacred banners of Thibet; American 
paintings from Annual Summer exhibition (Toledo 
Museum). 

Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY-—Apr.: Fourth 
Annual exhibition of Dallas County Allied Arts; 
early American portraits. HW/IGHLAND PARK 
ART GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings, Olin Travis 


Denton, Tex. 
COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—To Apr. 28 
Indian water colors (A.F.A.). 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. 21: 
water colors, Howard A. Patterson 
23: Paintings by Texas artists. 
Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Apr. 26: Seventh 
Annual Exhibition by Houston artists; American 
Society of Miniature Painters. HERZOG GAL- 
LERIES—Apr.: Antique jewelry; etchings, Wu- 
anita Smith. 


Paintings and 
Apr. 23-May 


San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Apr.: Taos-Santa Fe Artists. May 3-27: 
Paintings, Millard Sheets. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ALICE MERRIL HORNE GALLERIES—Apr. 19- 

26: Water colors, Joseph F. Russon. May 3-10: 


Etchings, Elizabeth Keith Toykyo. Ji’. M. MC- 
CONAHAY GALLERIES—Permanent: Western 
paintings, John Fery. 
Springville, Utah 
SPRINGVILLE HIGH SCHOOL—Apr.: 10th An- 


nual National exhibit of contemporary artists. 


Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Aprt.: Fifty prints of the 
year; etchings; Bertha Jacques collection of book- 


plates. 
Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Apr. 18: Contemporary 
sculpture (College Art Ass’n). Apr. 20-May 2 
Work by local school children. UN/JVERSIT} 
OF WISCONSIN—Apr.: Contemporary American 


artists. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: 18th annual Wisconsin 
painters and sculptors exhibition; 13th annual ex- 
hibition Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts: sculp- 
tures, Waylande Gregory. LAYTON ART GAL- 
LERY—To Apr. 24: Reimann School Exhibit 
Apr. 25-30: Student work, Layton School of Art 
VILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY — Apr.- 
May: Collection from Milwaukee Art Institute 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
WVUSEUM—Apr.: All American Exhibit 





“On the good side there are some real treas- 


ires. If nothing was received except the inter- 


esting crucifixion painted by Frederick Clay 








Bartlett. all the effort that has gone into the 
making of this show would have been worth 


while. . 

“As a first experience this show is eminently 
and probably will to be ar 
no mean importance.” 


satisfactory grow 


| event of 
* * * 
In Padua. 


Exhibit 


in June, following Rome’s Sacred 
ion, there will be an International 
cred Art Exhibition which 100,000 lire 
5.240 prizes. This is 
an offspring of the movement, backed by Mus- 
to restore the world popularity of re- 
igious painting and sculpture. 


a for 
($ has been provided for 


sounl, 


Where Is This Moran? 
half century ago Thomas Moran 
landscape in Springville, Utah, and 
The little art- 
us community is now making a nation- 


\bout 
painted 
called it “Springville Canyon.” 


consck 


wide search for the picture, oil on canvas, 
20 by 30 inches. Address: Wayne Johnson, 
Springville High School Art Association. 


UBLIC 


One at a Time 


useum mna‘ls sometimes run to- 


Keen n 
I across 3,000 miles of the Atlantic 


gether, even 

Oceat 
\lm simultaneously with the announce- 
ent that the director of the Victoria and Al- 


bert Museum in London had undertaken the 
experiment of showing each week one superb 
work of art in a special recess, Edward P 
Richardson, educational director of the De- 

it Institute of Arts, initiated a plan of like 
Under his direction single master- 
pieces will be placed on exhibition in the mait 
-orridor of the institute for a period sufficient!y 
long for the public to get thoroughly acquaint- 
This, Mr. Richardson believes. 
than the old 








nature. 


ed with them. 
will educate the public better 
practice of confusing the senses. 

Florence Davies wrote in the Detroit News: 
“One picture a week. At that rate it will take 
four or five years to ‘know your art institute.’ 
But when you get through you can’t say. ‘I 
jon’t know anything about art. but I know 
what I like” That will be hard on complacent 
people with closed minds. But will be fun 





for the open minded and adventurous 
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Buyers’ Guide to "THE ART DIGEstT’s Advertisers 


Street Address Will Be Found in Ad. Leading firms listed here will gladly mail announcements or catalogues to Art Digest readers on request. 


ANTIQUES 
Ralph Chait, New York 
Ehrich’s New York 
Herzog’s, Houston, Texas 
Kelekian, New York 
Thomas J. Kerr, New 
Nazare-Aga, Paris. 
Wildenstein, New York 


ART BOOKS 


Art Trade Press, Ltd., London. 
National Publishing Society, Maryland 
1. Pitman & Sons, New York 
William Edwin Rudge, New York 

B. Westermann Co., New York 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, Chicago. 


ART GALLERIES 

LONDON— 

J. Leger & Son. 

Maa Rothschild 
Independent Gaillery 
PARIS— 

Bignou 

L. Cornillon 

Ch. A. Girard 
Paul Guillaume 
Leon Marseille 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
Gump's 
DENVER, COLO.— 
Cyrus Boutwell 
CHICAGO, 11.1L.— 
Chicago Galleries 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s 
Robert C. Vose 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 
The Print Corner. 


st. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries 


NEW YORK 
Balzac Galleries 
Belmont Galleries 
Brummer Galleries 
Frans Buffa & Sons. 
Calo Art Galleries 
Eric Carlberg Galleries 
Corona Mundi 
Delphic Studios 
Downtown Gallery 
Duclensing Galleries 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Ehrich Galleries 
Ferargil Galleries 


York 


CAL.— 





Fifteen Gallery 

Pascal Gatterdam 

G. R. D. Studio 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Marie Harriman Gallery 
Hyman & Son 

Thos. J. Kerr 
Kleinberger 

John Levy Galleries 
Macbeth Gallery 
Metropolitan Galleries 
Milch Galleries 

Morton Galleries 

J. B. Newmann 
Newhouse Galleries 
Reinhardt Galleries 
Schulthets 

£. & A. Silberman 
Van Diemen — 
Wildenstein & C. 

Howard Young Galleries 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Newman Galleries 
Renaissance Galleries 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose 

DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art galleries 

HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., Phila., Pa. 
eee Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn, 
Nee 
EB. H. Friedrichs, Inc., New York 
BE. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., New 


York 
Martini Artists Color Lab., New York 
Quaker City Art Supply Co., Phila, Pa. 


Rich Art Color Co., New York 

E. M. Riebe Co., New York 

Schneider & Co., New Zork 

Talens & Son, Irvington, New Jersey 
ART AUCTION GALLERIES 

National Art Galleries, New York 

BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, New York 


CASTS, STATUARY 


P. P. Capront & Bro., Inc., Boston, 
Mass 

Florentine Art Plaster Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


POTTERY 


Inwood Pottery Studios, New York 


FRAMERS 
Serga Roche, Paris. 


ART MODELS 


The Art Worker's Club for Women, 
New York City. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Ralph Chait, New York 
PRINTS 
Brown-Robertson Co., New York 


Fine Art Society, London. 

Richard Owen, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

University Prints, Newton, Mass. 
RESTORERS 

Chev. Pro}. Pasquale Farina, New York 

City. 
M.J Rougeron, New York 
SCHOOLS OF ART 


Abbot School of Fine and Com. Art, 
Washington. 
American Academy of Art, Chicago, 


711. 
4lexander Archipenko, New York 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Jil. 
Boston Museum School, Boston, Mass. 
George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 
Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 


land. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Scott Carbee School, Boston. 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 
burgh, Pa. 

¢ be gd Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 


Pitts- 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chic- 
ago, Lllinois. 

a School of Art, Los Angeles, 

‘alif 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

Corcoran School of Art, Seen. 

4. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, 

4rt School ‘of the Detroit Seciety, of 
Arts and Crafts, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, Boston. 


Grand Central School of Art, New 
York City. 

er School of Art, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Livingstone Academy, Washington, D. 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 





Metropolitan Art School, New York 

National Academy of Art, Chicago, 
Lllinois. 

National School of Fine and Apbdplied 
Art, Washington, D. C. 


Naum Los, New York 
New Hope School of Art, New Hote, 
Pa. 


N. Y. School of App. Design for Wo- 
men, New York 

Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles. 

Penn Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila., 


Pa. 
Phila. School of Design for Women, 
hila. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—_— of the Arts, Santa Barbara, 
Cat. 

School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The School of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 

S?. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, New 
York 

Vesper George School, Boston, Mass. 
Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


George P. Ennis, New York City. 
Boothbay Studios, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


Donald Olyphant, 
Pine City, N. Y. 
Molly a Summer Landscape Class, 
Roselle, N. J. 
Segue State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Provincetown Summer 
Provincetown, Mass. 
School of Painting at Taos, University 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Thurn School of Art, East Gloucester, 
Mass. 
Woodstock School of Design, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 
SCULPTORS 
Norton Ball, San Diego, Calif. 
TRAVEL-TOURS 
X. J. Barile, New York City. 
Boyd Tours, New York City. 
Bureau University Travel, 
Mass. 
Temple Tours, 
Lester Stevens, 


Dry Run Studio, 


Art School, 


Ruth 


Newton, 


Boston, Mass. 
Rockport, Mass. 





Sweden Leads 


Sweden back in 1914 started a handicrafts 
| revival which under the slogan “More Beauti- 
has during the 
intervening years earned for her a deserved 
fame in the realm of industrial art. 
Swedish pottery and furniture, textiles and car- 
pets, pewter and glass, metal work and fittings 
stand as a goal for the other nations to aim 
at—indicating the immense possibilities which 
lie in the cooperation of artist and manufac- 


ful Things for Everyday Use,” 


turer. 


The Swedish Exhibition of Industrial 
and Crafts, being held at Dorland House, Lon- 


don until April 22, 


Sweden has to teach. 
“Modern machinery,” 
of the London Sunday Times, 


multiplication of things 


ing that an article does not necessarily acquire 
artistic virtue simply because it is made by 


hand, but that even a 


may have aesthetic qualities if it be soundly 
constructed and well designed to fit its purpose. 

“Avoiding alike the dull repetition of tradi- 
tional designs and the ‘shock tactics’ resulting 
‘tom the willful devising of novelty for the mere 


though small in compari- 
son with the great Stockholm show last year, 
is giving the English critics opportunity to 
advise their countrymen to learn the: lessons 


wrote Frank Rutter 
“instead of being 
regarded as a foe to beauty, must now be | 
considered as capable of being used for the 
that are both useful 
and beautiful, and the world is gradually learn- | 


machine-made article 


sake of novelty, 
ably please the eye 


Today 


of its industrial art.” 


Arts 


be a unity of ideals. 


pute.” 


tion The 


Nils G. Wollin. 


tion. 





world.” 


these Swedish exhibits invari- 
by their grace and refine- 
ment and satisfy the mind by their perfect 
suitability to the function of their being. While 
the production of ‘single specimens’ of great 
beauty may rejoice the collector and stimulate 
the artist-designer, the well-being of a nation 
artistically and the level of its culture are re- 
vealed more definitely by the mass production 


The London Observer: 
country where the international renaissance in 
art has flowered suddenly upon traditional soil, 
and flowered in such a way as to include nearly 
all departments of human activity. 
latest achievements in architecture down to its 
production of cheap tin trays there seems to 
It is a whole nation trying 
to make all things beautiful; and it is significant 
that the King of Sweden’s brother, the Prince 
Eugen, is himself a painter of international re- 


Coinciding with the opening of the exhibi- 
Architectural Review devoted 
March issue to Swedish industrial art and in 
addition brought out an authoritative work on 
“Modern Swedish Decorative 
To quote from the book: “The 
high level of industrial art in Sweden today 
is the outcome of a movement amongst the 
people themselves who have made a deliberate 
and organized endeavor to introduce art into 
the common surroundings of everyday life, 
and to bring beauty to the age of mass produc- 
In this field Sweden may be regarded as 
a fore-runner and model for the rest of the 


“Mrs. Lochinvar” 


Flying in the face of Italy 
Mrs. John W. Garrett, wife of the American 
Ambassador to Italy, recently lectured in Rome 
on modern art, according to Arnaldo Cortesi 
of the New York Times. 
was an attempt to shake the Italians out of their 
love of everything that is ancient and their 


’s old art traditions, 


In the lecture, which 


instinctive distrust of everything that is new, 


“Sweden is the only 


From its 


its 


Ast,” by De. 


Passes 





| painting, even by 
more to the health of art than the man who 
indifferently 
where others have 


Mrs. Garrett made a vigorous defense of mod- 
ernistic tendencies in art. 
she stated, when works which today arouse 
sorrow and agitation in the hearts of the critics 
and the public might be preferred to master- 
pieces now considered sacred. 

Art, she pointed out, like every other human 
manifestation, is 
evolving, and men’s taste must change with it. 
Italy risks losing the position held for cen- 
turies—that of the venerated leader in art— 
unless Italians make 
and support young artists seeking new forms 
| of expression. 

The greatest difficulty which modern art must 
fight, Mrs. Garrett asserted, is that most people 
are so totally afraid of being in bad taste or 
showing lack of taste that they prefer to stick 
to the old masters whose virtues have been con- 
secrated for centuries. 
| a grave error, because: 
| “The man who is profoundly moved by a 


The day might come, 


constantly changing and 


an effort to understand 


She described this as 


a bad painting, contributes 


through his apartment 
hung for him masterpieces 


} ” 
he never understands or enjoys. 

















THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
"SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 





LANDSCAPE-P 
ETCHING-DESIG 
NORMAL-INDUSTRI 

POTTERY-JEWE 


FACULTY and LECTURERS 


FRANK ALLEN 
Director Art Education, Cranbrook Foundation 


JAMES. C. BOUDREAU 
Director Fine Arts, Pratt Institute 
MARY C. SCOVEL 
Director Teacher Training, Chieago Art Institute 
ELAINE HALPIN 
Fine Arts, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
| WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Professional Contacts, Pratt institute 


| FRED C. THOMPSON 
Massachusetts School of Art 


| RUTH E. ALLEN 
Pottery, Cranbrook Foundation 
OLGA ROSS HANNON 
Director of Art, Montana State Gellege | 
VERNON SHORT 
Etching, Pratt Institute 


LOUIS C. PEDLAR 
Advertising, New York City 












“Head,” by Robert Koepnick; Dayton Art “Provincetown Print,’ Mary Hirose; Univer- 
Institute. sity of Seattle. 








he College Art Association is holding its colors, sculpture, textile designs, and prints. A AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL SIX WEEKS 
arct A eS oA Soe ‘ ; : es : 
first annual Spring ¢ xhibition of fine and at plied second prize consists ot a junior membership. "Seaton po lg caeaeae 
art by students in colleges, universities and In addition there will be first and second _ s 


museum art schools throughout the country, 
at the association’s headquarters, 20 W. 58th 
St., New York, until April 30. Exhibits range 


through oil paintings, water colors, scul pture, 


in the various other groups. All prizes will be 
awarded by popular vote. 


EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 


aie SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
According to the association’s announcement 





the general standard of the work is “remark- Mr. Dufner will conduct two classes at the Bosth- 


; < ic ; ; bay Studios during the months of July and August. 
rint textile L210 ir Ing 1 1° 7s oP a ° ] 

prints, textile designs, drawings, ceramics, ably high.” The participating schools are: A class for professional artists and advanced stu- 

jewelry, batiks and architectural designs—form- Brown University, Cincinnati Art Museum, College dents, and a class for business men, continuing his 


; : F on : a “ia . E : | New York City class. 
ing the most comprehensive exhibition of stu- | ©! Fine Arts (New York University), Cornell Uni- 


ersity, Converse College (Spartansburg, S. C.), Day- 
ton Art Institute, Florida State College for Women, 
In accordance with its policy of encouraging | Howard University, Iowa State University, John 

' - S Herron Art Institute, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Milwaukee-Downer College, Oberlin College, 
offering ten prizes. The first prize, consisting Princeton University, Rhode Island School of De- 
; E ce as 1 Pigs ; = sign, Skidmore College, Syracuse University, Texas 
of a print and junior membership in the associa- State College for Women, Toledo Museum School, 
tion, will be awarded to the best exhibit in University of Kentucky, University of Washington, 
Wells College, Wellesley College, Yale University, 
University of Kansas 


dent work ever assembled. FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS AND MR. DUFNER’S 
CLASSES, ADDRESS 


FRANK ALLEN, Director 


LONE PINE ROAD, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


the students in their efforts, the association is 











each of the following major groups: oils, water 








The CIVIC CLUB Offers ART TEACHERS 


The vision and technique of the best modern painters and the ability to 
impart this vision to students by the new Vision-Training Method “which does 
for art what electricity has done for light and power.” (Journal of Education.) 


Weeks in THE ANSON K. 


CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


transform the vision and technique of the amateur to that of the artist for use 
in portraiture, landscape, commercial art, etching, color, block-printing, wood- 
engraving. 


HOME COURSES #ieizes om suse 
instruction by old methods 
The Club asks an endowment that the School may always attract art lovers to this beauty spot. 


Address: Rev. L. L. HARRIS, Club Secretary, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


JAPAN ART TOUR 
$845 


See some of the quaintest and loveliest art treas- 
ures in the world, from tiny masterpieces in lacquer 
te the giant bronze Buddha of Kamakura. Lee- 
tures will be given by Prof. Nahi. Academie 
eredit two hours Univ. of Calif. A vacation tour 
also. China and Korea optional. Exeellent ac- 
commodations everywhere. Write today for infor- 
mation. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


444 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER CLASS TO 


MICHEL JACOBS’ 1931 ..... CONCARNEAU, FRANCE 








JULY 1 TO SEPT. 3, 1931. 
Second European - African Painting Tour sik aaa te ee ies 
PAINTING THROUGH—France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Africa aoe ee es see 
dita 0 ee, Geeta ae 248 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
June 27th 
June 30th, moonlight ..to Sept. 7th, $765 
ae ae eee | LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
so fractional tours—Tours extended to six months. 
Send for Booklet—Metropolitan Art School or American Express Co. Office CLASS IN OUTBOOR — 
58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK MICHEL JACOBS, Director ee pleas 
Author of “The Art of Color” and “The Art of Composition” | 
ee Ne arene POS eon 
Individual instruction, Life, Portrait, Commercial Illustration GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 E. 59th St, N.Y.C. 
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Life or Death 


Albert Franz Cochrane, critic of the Boston 
Transcript, writing on the preservation and res- 
toration of paintings, advanced the point that 
the life or death of a painting is determined at 
its creation: 

“The past Witnessed a mag- 
nificent spread of public museums; the past 
few decades the almost frenzied rush to fill 
them with the treasures of the ages which ex- 
cavations, research and the loosening of the 
grasp of once powerful private collectors makes 
constantly available. I often wonder at what 
point the present rate of museum growth must 
slacken, and where must the ever broadening 
ines of collecting interest find definite boundary. 
1 often wonder, as well, if some of the names 
n art now held in esteem that approaches ven- 
eration, will not suffer downward re-valuation 
or total neglect when all questions concerning 
them have been answered beyond dispute, all 
their works finally contained within museum 
walls, and the incentive of competitive hunt 






century has 


and chase has ceased to blow to glowing life | 


the embers of connoisseurship. 

“As museum collections expand, and the in- 
crement of rarity adds to the monetary value 
of those canvases and panels remaining extra- 
mural, science and skill turn with increased in- 
tensity to the problems of restoration and pres- 
ervation. For it is no light matter to have a 
painting, possibly worth upward of several hun- 

| dred thousand dollars, obviously headed for cb- 
livion.... 

“To the restorer’s craft art owes much of its 
destruction or longevity, but primarily the life 
or death of a painting is determined at its cre- 
ation. 

“In the justly famous collection in the Gard- 
ner Museum, the Fenway, for example, is a 
small panel of ‘Christ Bearing the Cross,’ by 

| Giorgione. Although painted at about the time 
| that Columbus discovered America, the panel 
| is still in almost a perfect state of preservation, 
} and promises to remain so, under proper condi- 
| tions, for indefinite centuries to come. At the 
| Fogg Museum in Turner’s ‘Rembrandt’s Daugh- 
ter’ with its surface ruined beyond repair by 
unsightly cracks and ‘crawlings’ of paint that is 
but a century old. The storeroom of the Bos- 
ton Museum could doubtlessly yield interesting 
examples of even more recent canvases that 
have been all but destroyed by the mere pas- 
sage of decades, while Mr. Herbert E. Thomp- 
son, expert in charge of the museum’s work- 
shop, is authority for the statement that in- 
numerable paintings of the present day are self- 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 
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condemned to destruction, many of 
scarcely destined to outlive their authors. 
“Paradoxically, the older a painting is, the 
longer it will continue to exist. Because the 
painters of past centuries, although unaided by 
science, worked in a method that assured the 
greatest degree of permanence to their work. 
Essentially, they were deemed craftsmen, and 
learned their trade by apprenticeship, prepar- 
ing their own grounds and grinding their own 
colors. Time was not the important factor in 
art that it is today, and hence a picture could 
be built up carefully and deliberately. . . . Per- 
haps it is only by fortuous circumstances that 


them 


colors early employed were earths such as the | 


umbers, or minerals such as the blues ground 
from precious lapis lazuli. The name ‘ultra- 
marine’ for the lapis colors itself is significant 
of the value placed upon a pigment base im- 
ported to Italy from ‘beyond the sea.’ 
“Working with a limited and apparently 
chemically harmonious palette, the old mas- 
ters produced paintings that have withstood the 
advances of time with truly remarkable forti- 
tude. 


It is surprising that in many instances | 


age has actually improved the color by the grad- | 
ual exudation of all the discoloring oil vehicle, | 


leaving only the pure basic pigments solidified 
almost to an enamel consistency and tex- 
ee 


“While admittedly it is still possible to work | 


with the same permanent palette as that em- 
ployed by the older painters, the modern prac- 


titioner all too seldom refuses to limit himself | 


to the known safe colors, and becomes a ready 


purchaser of fascinating but impermanent hues, | 


which, of analine or other chemically derived 
dyes, are easy prey to the effects of light, at- 
mospheric conditions and intra-pigmentary re- 
actions. By their indiscriminate use he all 
but guarantees speedy destruction through fad- 
ing, cracking and pealing. 

“The restorer’s craft, developed though it be 
to a high perfection of cémbined skill and sci- 
ence, cannot now and in all probability never 
will be able to recover colors once lost through 
chemical deterioration. ... 

“Reparations demanded by old paintings are 
seldom necessitated by pigmentary conditicns. 
The most common disorder is that due to cloud- 
ed varnish. Varnish, which appears to have 
been used as a protective layer against dirt and 


oxidation since earliest times, is a resinous sub- | 
stance, and therefore organic and subject to de- | 


composition which brings about an amber 
translucency. Until comparatively recent years 
many persons considered this ‘old master sauce’ 
as an intentional golden glow, painted into the 





Season of 1931 


GEORGEELMERBROWNE,.N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular C. 
Box 453, 


Lic Airs 





Five Weeks Painting in 


VENICE 


Write for Descriptive Announcement 








SNELL SUMMER ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Travel in Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland and France 


THE BOYD TOURS 


724 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 

















Spend Your Summer in California 
25th annual 

SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 

Faculty of highly trained specialists 
ulating courses in the arts and crafts. 
Write for summer catalog D 
F. H. MEYER, Director 


Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Thirt¥ stim- 





A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SUMMER |X, Wooustock, &. 


FROM JUNE 15th 


16 West 61st Street New York 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, In- 


terior Decoration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs 
on request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
~ = COMMERCIAL ART 


Summer Session = 











July and August 





Design Commercial Illustration 
1624 H, STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 


School of the 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT 
Winter Term Oct. 26th to May Ist 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Decorative Design 
and Lithography 


, Summer Term July ist to Sept. Ist 
Life Drawing, Outdoor Sketching, Lithography. 
Drawing and Painting Classes for Children 


Information on request 
Newport, R. 1. 


SSS 
GUY WIGGINS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 
June 15 to September 15 


Address: 
226 West 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bellevue Ave. 





| THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE 
George Pearse Ennis 


INSTRUCTOR 
TERM, JULY 1st—AUG. 26th. 


Oil Painting, Drawing and Water Color, 
Painting Out of Doors. Painting from 
Model on field. 

For catalogue or information 

Address— 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y. 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


















VOIVERSITY « EW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AT TAOS 


JUNE 22 TO JULY 16 
CRITIC TEACHERS . . . TAOS ARTITS 
SOR HORMATION ADORE THE MEAD OF THE AT DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO. + 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


OLpEst SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ArT IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Thoroughly professional training in 


Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 


mR 


GranpCentratScuooe/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful modern artists 
to develop individual talent Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
oration. Credits given. Summer Sessions in 
Provincetown and New York City. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICA BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUMB DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


PE: ART SCHOOL 


and 
three 
Drawing, 


Detroit Society of 
Crafts, Accredited 

and four-year courses, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I) 
lustration, Interior Decoration 
Costume Design, New building 
“Fall term opens Sept. 


Arts 
school ; 





E. A 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 


Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth Professional 
and teachers courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied arts 


Write for special catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
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GURRY, Director, 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 





conflicting interests continues, but the enlight- 
| ened view of 


somposition by the artist himself. The works 
f Rembrandt in particular received much un- 
ist praise for their ‘mellow tones’ and it is not 


long ago that port 





rait artists painting in the 
mbrandt manner incorporated the brown ob- 
canvas of the 
Dutch master, thinking it a desirable and char- 
attribute. ... 





acteristic 





of European origin usually take 
more kindly to varnish removal than do those 
of American artists, for it has been the unfor- | 
tunate habit of our painters to use hard drying 
varnishes whereas their European predecessors 
fortunately used softer varnishes, usually that 
termed mastic, a resin from the pistacia tree of 
the island of Chios. The softer varnish proves | 
more elastic in response to climatic changes, 
and is easier to remove, accordingly being less 
likely to cause damage to the painting be- 
neath. ... 





“Until recent times, restoration of paintings 
meant liberal repainting. Against this unfor- 
tunate method, modern connoisseurship pro- 
tests. Uninformed collectors and unscrupulous 
dealers do not join the denunciatory chorus. 
They want pretty pictures and ones which ap- 
pear on casual inspection to be in perfect con- 
dition. The scholar, and through him the 
museums, do not. The fight between the two 


the more informed group is now 
far in the ascendency.” 


Proteges and Finances 
Katherine Frazier, director of the Playhouse- 
in-the-Hills, a non-commercial art center in the 
Berkshires, claims that wealthy art patrons 


| would perform greater service for art if they 








established scholarships rather than undertook 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, 


textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughness. Day and Evening 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
Painting Class. Incorporated’ under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for circular D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


PROVINCETOWN SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
Directed by Sonia Brown 
June 15-Sept. 15 
$100 per season or $40 per month 
Applications received 
6 MacDougal Alley, New York 
Spring 7-3838 
After June 10, address 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. | 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
Day, Evening and SUMMER Classes 
Individual Instruction Daily 
80 West 40th Street, New York City 


THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


INSTRUCTOR C. F. RAMSEY 
15 to September 7 
















Summer Session June 
For further information write the 


CURATOR J.W. McCOMBS 
NEW HOPE, PA. 








paintinNG SUMMER ercuine 
ART CLASS 


Direction 
THERESA BERNSTEIN WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 


July 10—Aug. 25 
Address: Secretary, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


| 
| 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Illustrated Booklets 


Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Scott Carbee 
School of 


Instructors—Etwyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
Grorce E. Lamsgrt, Jr., Com 
mercial Art, Wittiam F. Stecuer, I[Ilustration; 
Scotr C. Carpeg, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design, 37 Studios, 94 Instructors, 
44th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


38th year 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntTING, INTERIOR Dzc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
aND CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and_ Industrial 
Design. Next term Sept. 21 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


SUMMER CLASS IN MARYLAND 


Outdoor Painting in the Beautiful Middletown 
Valley 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 
Modern Creative Expression Encouraged 


under personal instruction of 


CHARLES H. WALTHER 
4000 PIMLICO ROAD BALTIMORE, MD. 


Information on request 


=1 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting. 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: \| 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 

M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretery 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Open All Year 
Chester 


Country School 


Chester Springs, County, Pa. 


(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Register now for Spring and Summer Classes. 

. Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life 
Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture. .. . 
Modern Studios and Dormitories. . . . Resi- 
lent Instructors ... Tennis, Swimming, Etc. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 












DESIGNERS ART 


DAY CLASSES 


July Course in School Arts Training 
Under Direction of Frederick W. Ried 


Yd For Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Design Workshop 
Direction of RALPH M. PEARSON 


A place where the amateur may combine the 
theory and practice of modern pictorial and ap- 
plied design. Creative expression for its own 
value and as a means to intelligent judgment 
of all art. Summer session at Rockport, Mass. 
Now in session daily at 


NEW SCHOOL for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


66 West {2th Street New York City 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in 


Drawing, Portraiture, 
Commercial Art. 


Also Weaving. Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume Design, 
Interior Decorating and Magazine Illustrating. 
For catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 24 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
Washington University, St. Louis 02 R7 


and 





WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti hae E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh C, Wyeth 
Henryette Stadelman > ‘Whiteside. 
Catalogue on request. 


Director 





THE HARRISBURG SCHOOL OF ART 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


Drawing, Painting in Oil, Water-color. 
Outdoor Sketching. 
SUMMER CLASSES 
Harrisburg, Pa. (on the Susquehanna River) 
JUNE 22-Aug. 15. 

Bay Head, N. J. (Barnegat Bay and Ocean) 

Catalog on request 


INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 


207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
CLASSES in Pottery and Modeling. 
SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY, Pottery 
other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 
SUMMER CLASSES~—Resident Pupils. 
FIRING for Sculptors and Schools. 

ORDERS taken for all kinds of pottery work 
Tel. Lorraine 7-0331 H. & A. Voorhees 


and 







COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 













| restricted to such participants. 


| because they are often less capable 
of schools in judging real merit. 


Miss 


to supervise the training of individual 


is unreasonable to believe,” 


Frazier said, 


“Of course it 


Most institutions 
limited endowments for 
Yet many of our most success- 
ful artists have come from the poorer class.” 


development of that talent. 
are handicapped by 
scholarships. 


1,000 Invitations 


The College Art Association has 


and schools 
One thousand 
colleges, universities and museum schools have 
been invited to participate. The 


universities museum 


winning pos- 


| ters will be used in connection with the College 


| and a minimum of three of these posters for | 





Art Association program of traveling exhibitions 


each exhibition will be utilized. 


The posters are to be executed in black and | 
| white, and modern will be favored. 
will be on view at the association galleries, 20 | 
The contest closes | 


West 58th St., in August. 
June 30. Four cash prizes 
$50 each and two of $25. 


are offered: two of 
In addition there 


will be six prizes of junior membership in the 


College Art Association. 
ther reserves the right to purchase any of the 
posters submitted for $25 each. 
ning posters become the property of the asso- 
ciation. 


@ VIENNA 


@ ART CONGRESS 

@ AUGUST—1932 
JOIN LORADO TAFT, ELS- 
WORTH WOODWARD, 
JOHN SHAPLEY, H. H. 
POWERS, ROSSITER 
HOWARD AND MANY 
OTHERS FOR OUR 


@ART PILGRIMAGE 
@ EUROPE $560 to $770 


@ Send for Announcement 





Bureau of University Travel 
47 BOYD ST. 


THURN SCHOOL C OF ART 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
June 29th to Sept. 5th 


“The excitement of studying with you is that 
work becomes an adventure in self-discovery.” 
A Student 

You can enjoy this experience. 
Send now 


NEWTON, MASS. 











for circular D 





WwW eodstuek School of Piston | 


Summer Classes, June to September | 


Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, Poster | 
and Commercial Art—Painting and Drawing 


Classes for Children. Folder on Request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 


320 Sree, New York City, or 
Weodsteck, ‘N. Y. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. 
and night classes. Drawing 
painting, modelling design 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to museum and 
library. Address Walter H. 


Siple, Director. 
Summer term; June 15 3 


Day 


August 8. 
ART ACADEMY 
Eden Park 





Cincinnati, 0. 


proteges, | 


than heads 


“that a student’s financial | 
condition has anything to do with his artistic | 
talent, but it has considerable bearing on the | 


announced | 
a poster competition open to students in col- | 


leges, and | 











The posters | 





The association fur- | 


The prize win- | 
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| SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GaMBLe 
President 
Be_More BRowNgE, 
Director 





A.N.A. 






GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTiNG 

WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 

ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 





















Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsuips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





BEGINJULY 6 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE IN 


ALL PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


CARL WERNTZ very FOR CATALOGUE 


CHICAGO ACADEMY’ FINE A JS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE - CHICA 





ORsme ll wee, 
SCHOOL OF ART. IN! 


741 SO. GRANOVIEW = LOS ANGELES ee 
CALIE RN tAce 






WAVESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 

300 Students 4-Story Building 

Professional Courses for Serious Students 
Boston Summer School 
Profusely illustrated booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph Street 
Boston, Mass. 


y CLEVELAND | 
SCHOOL of ART 


A »«CLEVELAND +: OH/O>+ 


A year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 





STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 


Advertising 


Interior Decoration 


Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 















BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 West Dale St. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 8th to August 29th, 


FACULTY 
ae, ROBINSON 
Life 


1931 


WILLARD NASH 
Landscape 
Write for Catalogue 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 
Summer Term June 29 Fall Term Sept. 21 
Add. Box AA, Michigan Av. at Adams St. Chicago, Il. 
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Metal Crafts 


to be given by the 


Rhode Island School of Design 


under the direction of | 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


A four weeks course of intensive 
training 


10 COURSES 


Students may elect any or all subjects 





For particulars address: | 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE, Director 
| Rhode Island School of Design, Summer School 
11 Waterman Street 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 





THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHGDL 
OF ART 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 


HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN ~ DIRECTOR 


171d SEASON 
JULY 6TH TO AUGUST 14TH 


COURSES 
ART APPRECIATION TEACHER TRAINING 
ADVERTISING ART NATUR: DRAWING 
PENCIL SKETCHING ELEMENTS OF DRAWING 
DESIGN PAINTING CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Diatctor 
57 ACADEMY STREET 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 











Second Season 


SUMMER 
| Landscape Class 


On Lake Champlain | 
CAMP KINIYA FOR GIRLS 


instructor 
MOLLY HAND 


} Address 
246 E. Sixth Ave. Roselle, N. J. 

















WEBSTER 


ART SCHOOL 


J 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION | 
Booklet on COLOR Fifty Cents 








The Southeast 

The newly organized Southeastern Arts As- 
sociation will hold its first annual meeting at 
Spartansburg, S$. C., on April 23 and 24. Like 
its older sisters, the Eastern Arts Association, 
the Western Arts and the Pacific 
Arts Association, it is an organization of men 
and women with art education in 
colleges and public and private schools, and its 
meetings will partake of the nature of institutes, 


Association 


connected 


with lectures by recognized authorities, and dis- 
cussions. 

Among deliver lectures are 
Leila Mechlin, secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, Royal B. Farnum of Rhode Island, 
George Dutch of Peabody College, Emily Wil- 
burn, and Leon Winslow, supervisor of art edu- 
cation at Baltimore. There will be exhibits of 
students work from seven southern states, and 


those who will 


the Southern States Art League will supply one | 


of its circuit exhibitions. 

E. E. Lowry of Winston-Salem, S. C., is the 
acting president of the association. Acting in 
the preliminary organization are the following 
sponsors: Florida, Mrs. John M. Potter, 
Southern College, Tampa; Georgia, Miss Annie 
May Holliday, State Teachers College, Athens; 
South Carolina, Miss Nancy Bomar, Spartans- 
burg; Virginia, Miss Dorothy Duggan, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 


School’s Classes Art “Exhibited” 

The New York School of Design has just held 
its 35th annual exhibition. Not only was the 
work of the students shown, but the classes 
themselves were placed “on exhibition.” Vis- 
itors were conducted through the classrooms 
and were enabled to observe some of the proc- 
esses by which commercial artists, textile de- 
signers, costume designers and interior dec- 
orators are trained. 








BLOCKX COLORS 
OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Coiormen” 


Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 








What is 
CHREMNITZ WHITEP 


When lead is attacked by acetic acid 
in the presence of carbon dioxide it 
corrodes and a _ white’ incrustation 
forms. This basic lead carbonate is 
ealled Flake or Chremnitz White. If 
the acid touches this, sugar of lead is 
formed, an injurious impurity. The 
White in Martini Tempera is pure. 


Write for price list. 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LABORATORIES 
10-15 43rd Ave. Lod: City, N.Y. 

















EILIDO 


Artists’ Water Colors 


JAPANAQUA 


Hand Printing Water Colors 


.. . two distinctive 
products of the 


PELICAN WORKS— 
GUNTHER WAGNER 


They give to your work that 
Individual something that Is 
characteristic of true art... 


“Shades uniform in price” 


All kinds of Artists’ Water 
and Oil Colors, Sketch Boxes, 
Artists’ Brushes and Canvas 
Boards, Poster Colors and 
Pelican Drawing Inks. 


Write direct to us, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


RICH ART COLOR 
COMPANY 


WEST 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 


31 


USE 


Rembranvt 


LOLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


Lucien-Lefebvre-Foinet 
HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 


Made in France 


All permanent range of colors. Superfine quality. 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
Earth Colors, Ochres, light red, etc...40c per tube 
Cobalts, Madders, etc................ 1.25 per tube 
Cadmium Yellows, etc. 
Cadmium Red and Cobalt Violets....3.00 per tube 


Also Artco Belgian Canvases at lowest prices in 
the U. S. A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Prospective art students are now deciding 
what schools they will attend in 1931-2. Tue 
Art Dicest’s advertising columns provide them 
with a directory. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PRCFESSIONAL LEAGUE. ll] we 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


for contemporary American art and artists. 


Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 





National Chairman: F, Battarp WILLIAMS.............-. 27 West 67th Street, New York City 
National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow....... 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Treasurer: Gorpon H. Grant.............-.--: 137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Regional Committee, Chairman: Georce Pearse Ennis. .67 West 87th St, New York City 


REGARDING DUES, 

UNPAID 

The National Treasurer takes this op- 

portunity to thank the large number of 

members who have already paid their 
1931 dues. 

To those who have deferred attention 


PAID AND 


to this matter, this reminder may suffice. 

Prompt payment of your dues assures 
a smoothly running and effective League. 
It also means that you «will be kept in 
uninterrupted touch with the work of the 
League through its page in The Art 
Digest. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR COPYRIGHT 

Our members are being solicited to send con- 
tributions to an association for a fund to defray 
expenses in connection with the Design Copy- 
right bill. 

The American Artist's Professional League 
has wot canvassed for personal subscriptions 
but we feel if any member is disposed to aid in 
this way, it is a better plan to send such money 
to the League. 

The League is not only interested in the De- 
sign Copyright bill, but likewise in the General 
Copyright bill and other legislation including 
the painting of oficial portraits. While we are 
working in conjunction with others who have 
interests in one or the other of these bills, we 
feel ve must be able to act quickly and inde- 
pendently, and, associate with the Artists Guild 
and the Society of Illustrators in this legislative 
work, the artists constitute the largest and one 
of the strongest forces urging these measures. 

These three artist organizations have as their 
chairman of copyright and legislative matters, 
Albert T. Reid, and it is the judgment of your 
National Executive Committee that we should 
give Mr, Reid every possible bit of backing. So, 
any financial aid should properly be sent to your 
National Executive Committee to accomplish 
the best results. 

HOW TO HELP LEAGUE WORK 

Members are urged to give personal help to 
the League by writing to or conferring with any 
of the officials whose names appear at the top of 
this department. The League will appreciate all 
suggestions and names of important people in 
your region who can help to organize Regional 
Chapters or who may be of assistance to your 
Regional or National executives. 


* * 


ORGANIZATION OF REGIONAL 
CHAPTERS 


As typical of desirable organization is given 
the form of the Oregon Chapter, with state 
headquarters in Portland: 


Executive Officers: 
Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, State 
1233 Fairview Blvd., Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Edward O. Sisson, Vice Chairman, 1153 
Everard St., Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Catherine McRae, Secretary, Gladstone, Ore. 
Miss Ruth Halvorsen, Treasurer, 390 Going St., 
Portland, Ore 
>. H. Drake, Director, 411 Mill St., Portland, 
re, 
Herman T. Bohlman, Director, 686 Market St. 
Drive, Portland, Ore. 
Wm. F. Mclllwraith, 
St., Portland, Ore. 


Chairman, 


Director, 1048 Thurman 





National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Frank Hazerv. .321 West 112th Street, New York City 


Regional and Other Committees: 
Mrs. Edyth G. Ellsworth, 691 East 65th St. 
North, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Colista Dowling, 742 Belmont St., 
(we. . 
Muss Prudence 
Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Esther Krebs, 861 Glenn Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. O. L. LeFever, 343 East 21st St., Portland, 
Ore 
Miss Anne Chalmers, 781 Hoyt St., Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Ernest K. Anderson, 925 Kerby St., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Mrs. Richard R. 
Portland, Ore. 
Historian: 
Miss Mona Heywood, 780 Old Orchard 
Portland, Ore. 
Advisory Committee: 
Anthony Euwer, Nolan B. Zane, Michael J. 
Mueller, Clyde Leon Keller, Geo. Howell Jones, 
Harold D. Marsh, Percy L. Manser, Miss Esther | 
Wuest, Andrew M. Vincent, Albert Gerlach, Ben 
Eugene Larsen. 


Portland, 


Abbott, Public 


Service Bldg., 


Tipton, 1601 East Taylor St., 


Road, 


* * * 
THE LEAGUE 

is a unique and invaluable art organization of 
artists and art lovers that represents art as a pro- 
fession or craft, and not the professional status 
of the artist. Covering the entire country with | 
an organization analogous to that of our Fed- | 
eral and State governments, with a membership, | 
artist and lay, that is all inclusive in the visual | 
arts, it can bring the force of collective action to 
bear when and where needed for the betterment both 
of conditions for the American artist, and of Amer- 
ican art. The League is working to disseminate 
among artists dependable technical knowledge of 
their craft to assure the permanence of their works; 
to promote a better cooperative spirit among Amer- 
ican artists and between artists and art dealers, and | 
the general public; and to arouse the interest of the | 
people of America in art works in all fields and 
manifestations of the visual arts by living American | 
artists. 

The promise of constructive service to art in 
America through the work of the League is really 
great. Every American to whom art makes its ap- 
peal should be a member of the League. 

* * * 


MEMBERSHIP 


There are three classes of membership: 

Professional—The practice of art in any of its 
forms and phases is the ov#/y requirement for pro- 
fessional membership. All American architects, land- 
scape architects, painters, sculptors, etchers, illus- 
trators, commercial artists, craftsmen and designers 
are eligible. 

Associate Professional—To which class are eligible 
all members of the staffs of American museums of 
art, of the faculties of the departments of art and | 
archaeology of our schools and colleges, and art | 
teachers and supervisors, lecturers and critical | 
writers. | 

ZLay—Embracing all Americans who wish to ad- 
vance the interests of American art and artists. 

DUES 

Annual dues, which include a year’s subscription 
to THe Art Dicest in which the League runs an 
Independent Department as a means of keeping in | 
touch with its members twenty times a year: | 

PROFESSIONAL and ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEM- 
BERS $3.00*. 

Lay Members $5.00.T 

New members joining after November 1 of any 
year will be credited with membership as if paid to 
the end of the following year. 

*Of the $3.00, $1.00 pays special price subscrip- 
tion allowed to Professional membership classes by 
the publisher of Tue Art Dicest, $1.00 is devoted 
to the work of the National Committees, and $1.00 
is paid over to the Treasury of the Regional Chap- 
ter claiming the member, for needs of local or- 
ganization and development. 

+The League pays full subscription rates ($3.00) 
to Tue Art Dicest for all Lay members. The bal- 
ance of a Lay member's dues are divided identically 
as above, $1.00 for the work of the National Com- 
mittees, and $1.00 to the Regional Chapter. 


| 


PNR ose a ei ste tiene suk eeinatls Gea 
IROR ik ean eie ds ; | 


INA RGLORE INO AEE eid Sd tecaca. 4.5d since Mea S 
Detach and mail with check to Gorvon H. 
Grant, National Treasurer, 137 East 66th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Annual Dues: For all engaged in any 
form of art work.....$3.00 | 
Lay membership.........$5.00 
Including a year’s subscription to Dicesr and 
membership in the nearest Regional Chapter. 








“CAMBRIDGE” 
COLORS —=—= 


(Made in England) 


Brilliant and Permanent 





WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST NO. 2 


_a & & 4 


THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


PUEDE DI OR I TE AECL, 


‘‘No, our etching presses are NOT 
expensive.” 


(a) 


vy 


An all metal press 12” wide, 
with double steel rollers, steel 
bed, two wool blankets, as iow 
as $32.50. 





Our assortment of presses and 


materials is the largest in 
America. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


of etching requisites. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St 
140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


63 years of leadership 





CANVAS PANELS 


Made with fine quality canvas, turn¢ 
over edaes, at prices that will appeal. 


Size 8” x 10” Per Doz. $1.92 Each $.20 
Size 9” x 12” Per Doz. 2.28 Each .23 
Size 10” x 14” Per Doz. 2.72 Each .28 
Size 12” x 16” Per Doz. 3.08 Each .30 
Size 14” x 18” Per Doz. 4.56 Each .45 
Size 16” x 20” Per Doz. 5.28 Each .53 
Size {8” x 24” Per Doz. 7.44 Each .75 


Postage Paid 


ERWIN M. RIEBE 


49 East 9th St. 159 East 60th St. 
New York City 


Bargain Spring Price List No. AD1 Now Ready. 





Artists’ 3 
Canvas & Colors 


REVISED PRICES 


Catalog on Request 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


123 W. 68th St. New York City 








QuakeER City Art SUPPLY 
ComMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Arr Dicest. 
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American and Spanish Fantasy in a Show That Thrills the Nerves 


“The Valley of the Shadow,” by Eliot Clark. 


The above reproductions are representative 
of the work of two artists, one an American, 
the other a Spaniard, exhibitions of whose work 
are being held at the International Art Center 

Roerich Museum through April. 

Jose Segrelles, who is visiting this country 
for the first time, interprets music, literature 
and legend in terms of pictorial 
With subtle 


imagery in 
and 


his water colors. imagination 


Friedsam Dead 
The death of Col. Michael Friedsam, noted 
art collector, occurred at his home in New York 
He was the possessor of a remarkable collec- 
tion, which includes about 200 examples of the 
work of Dutch, Flemish, Italian, French and 
American masters. He was the head of B. Alt- 
man & Co., and the second cousin of that other 
great collector, the late Benjamin Altman. 
Variously valued at between $10,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 Col. Friedsam’s collection contains 
mostly old masters, outstanding among which 
are four Rembrandt portraits. There are also 
three portraits by Frans Hals and the “Allegory 
of the New Testament” by Vermeer, which was 
Friedsam’s most recent Dutch school purchase. 
Other Dutch paintings are Pieter de Hooch’s 
“The Maid Servant” and Nicholas Maes’s “The 
Lace Worker.” 
Fifty French primitives, which represent a 


period in which collectors have not specialized, 
are included. In the group, which is said to excel 
any except that in the Louvre, are two panels 
attributed to Jean d’Orleans, Salome 
the head of John the Baptist, and a 
representation of the Three Magi, of the Avig- 
school. As his 1 Colonel 
Friedsam Flemish 
and Italian primitives. 

Goya, 


uded. 


showing 
receiving 
collect 10n 


non grew 


broadened it by adding 
Examples of 
Muril ») are 


Kleinberge r, ne 


art adviser. 


the art 
Velasquez and also 1 
Francois dealer, wa 
. Friedsam’s 
‘ol. Friedsam was a member 
Association, the Architectural 
rk, Museum of French ] 
in the United States, Metropolitar 
of Art, National f Desig: 


Société d 


Academy 


rich colors he has ted fantasies about 


construc 
the music of the Wagner Tetrology and the 
Beethoven Symphonies. In all of his pictures 
i his vivid blues, 
his own mixture, being called “Segre 


his colors are striking, one of 
lies blue.” 
From the realm of literature he has chosen as 
i matter the adventures of Don 
Quixote. There is also a group taken from the 
\rabian Nights, fantastic conceptions of Alad- 


his suodject 


S . 
outhern Prizes 

Eighteen prizes were awarded at the Eleventh 
(Annual. Exhibition of the Southern States Art 
League, which is being held at the Telfair Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences in Savannah, Ga., dur- 
ing April. A popular prize is offered by the 
Savannah Morning News. The show was held 
in connection with the annual convention of the 
The prize winners: 

Telfair Academy prize, May Todd Aaron, 
“Watermelon Time”; Southern States Art 
League purchase prize, Lamar Dodd, “Eighth 
Avenue at 53rd Street”; water color prize, 
Marie A. Hull, “March in Mississippi;” land- 
scape prize, Dixie Selden, “Texaco, Mexico”; 
portrait prize, Catherine Carter Critcher, “In- 
dian Grandmother”; Alice water color 
prize, Dawson Dawson-Watson, “Tied Up”; J. 


League. 


Smith 


“Timeless Cypress”; miniature prize, Helen 
Cruikshank, “Miss Virginia Chew”; pastel 
Charles Murphy, Jr., ‘Portrait in 
Pastel”; Savannah Art Club pottery prize, 
Henrietta Bailey; Savannah Chamber of Com- 
merce p C. Wilkins, “Playing With 
Reds”; Frank Silva etching prize, Alice Stand- 
ish Buell; woodblock print prize, Emma Jacobs 
Reavis, “Harvest”; New Orleans Garden So- 
ciety Ells K. Mewhinney, “Zinnias”; 
ill life prize, Margaret Fish; Savannah Art 
Shop prize, Lila M. Cabaniss, “Lilies in 
Pool”; sculpture prize, Angela . 


Belle Aug 


prize, 


Emm: 


prize, 


Gregory, 


Robinson Out of Hospital 


Rol in 
tan Museum of Art, who has 
the h« ] 


“award direct 


the Metro- 
been ill, is now 


| and improving. 


“Inhabitants of Mars,” by Jose Segrelles. 


din, Ali Baba, Sindbad and Princess Parizada. 

The paintings of Eliot Clark are mostly travel 
studies. They include vivid sketches of Moroc- 
co, with its intense heat and white-hot sun, and 
quiet luminous pastels of Florence, Venice and 
Tuscany in winter. There are also some Amer- 
ican landscapes, the Berkshires in the Autuma, 
and the Connecticut valley, and 
snow-covered. 


blue-white 


Asiatic Museum 
As a 


the 


result of 


the enthusiasm aroused by 
exhibition of Persian art at Burlington 
House, London may have a Central Museum of 
Asiatic Art. The proposal is finding strong 
support. Its proponents point out that while 
alone provided exhibits for that 
great show. India, China and Japan could each 
furnish an exhibition of even more interest and 


beauty, and that 


Persia the 


furthermore London would 
not have the expense of buying works of art to 
fill such a museum, since the British Museum, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Indian 
Museum are overcrowded with Oriental treas- 


ures. in one 


These they propose to house 
central institution. 

Lord Willingdon and Lord D’Abernon, two 
leaders in the movement, wrote over their joint 
“In order to 


make use of existing resources such as London 


signatures to the London Times: 


possesses in unparalleled abundance and qual- 
ity it would seem necessary that a new and 
separate building should be erected, if possible 
in the neighborhood of Bloomsbury. In this 
building might be combined the oriental col- 
lections in the British Museum, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the Indian Museum. 
The relief to the congestion at South Kensing- 
ton as well as Bloomsbury, would be immense 
The 
whole resources of London, in material and in 
management, could thus be pooled. The result 
would be the most splendid museum of its 
kind in the world, built on modern lines, with 


aa. . . 1 “1 
and welcomed, we imagine, on all sides. 


lecture theatre ard study collections as well as 


exhibition galleries. 














